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SPEEDY RATIFICATION DESIRABLE 


By TOM CONNALLY, Senator from Texas 
Delivered before the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., June 28, 1945 


FEW hours before the Senator from Michigan | Mr. 
Vandenberg| and 1 were to leave for San Francisco, 
I made a statement in the Senate respecting our mis- 
sion to the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization for peace and security. | expressed the fervent 
hope that we should be able to participate in the drafting of 
a charter subscribed to by the participating governments and 
carrying the hopes of mankind for world peace. It is now my 
happy privilege to announce to the Senate that we have 
brought back to the President a comprehensive charter which 
we trust will meet the approval of the Senate and the people 
of the United States, as well as the people of all of the United 
Nations whose representatives were assembled at San Fran- 
cisco. It is my confident belief that with ratification by the 
United States Senate the charter will be overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by the United Nations. 

It is not my purpose, today, to launch upon a formal pres- 
entation of the document to the Senate, or to take part in 
extended debate. It is rather my purpose to advise the Senate 
that the labors of the United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco have been concluded, and that the terms of the 
charter will soon be before the Senate for its formal action. 

In the remarks which I shall make today, rather hastily 
prepared, | shall not go into great detail, or make any effort 
to launch a full-dress debate upon the charter. I shall be 
followed within a short time by the eminent Senator from 
Michigan, who will also address the Senate upon the out- 
standing features of the charter. 

From the dawn of modern civilization eminent men have 
in vain advanced plans to eliminate the scourge of war. 
Great thinkers like Dante, Grotius, William Penn, Rousseau, 
Bentham, and Kant, have risen to magnificent heights to 
formulate charters, which, in their own times, might have 
been effective designs for world peace. But these plans came 
to naught, because man lacked the imagination and the dar- 
ing necessary to put them into practical effect. 


In 1919 the Covenant of the League of Nations was sub- 
mitted to the United States Senate. It did not receive the 
sanction of this body. The noble conception of that towering 
leader, President Woodrow Wilson, was however, rejected. 
His exalted vision, his heroic efforts toward world peace and 
his eloquent speeches in its behalf will remain indelibly in- 
scribed on the annals of the centuries. 

Now we are confronted with another great opportunity. 
This time, however, the charter was not struck off by the 
brain of a single individual. This time the charter was con- 
ceived in the best tradition of American democracy. It has 
been discussed for many months throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Now, finally, it has emerged in its com- 
pleted form from the deliberative efforts of the representa- 
tives of 50 nations met in solemn conclave. 

It is believed by numerous observers that the failure of 
the United States to ratify the League of Nations Covenant 
enfeebled the League and rendered it impotent from the be- 
ginning. Without the prestige and influence of the United 
States, powerful in war and powerful in peace, to many the 
League seemed doomed to failure from its inception. The 
League performed many useful acts. It composed many dis- 
putes and disagreements among the nations. It encouraged 
and stimulated international cooperation. Yet, on the whole, 
its power became weakened, not alone because of defects in 
its structure, but because member nations failed to utilize 
its opportunities. Its existence, however, was not without 
value to the people of the world. Its experience, its weak- 
nesses, and even its failures have served to light the way for 
the organization which we are now endeavoring to establish. 

The United States of America has a high and solemn re- 
sponsibility with respect to the new world organization. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, our late beloved and lamented Presi- 
dent, led the way in creating the cohesive spirit of harmony 
and unity which has characterized the United Nations battle 
for freedom against the Axis Powers. And it was President 
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Roosevelt who early conceived the plan of transforming this 
spirit of unity and cooperation into a positive, dynamic force 
for world peace and security. 

The Atlantic Charter, the United Nations declaration, the 
Moscow declaration, and the Conferences at Cairo, Teheran, 
and the Crimea, together constitute a magnificent background 
for the calling of the Conference at Dumbarton Oaks and 
the Conference at San Francisco. These documents and the 
results of these Conferences express the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the United Nations. They reflect the noble purposes 
and high objectives which we have in mind. Our gallant 
fighting men are on the battlefields of the world today to 
establish and maintain these principles. 

The San Francisco Conference was in session for a period 
of 9 weeks. Those historic days were crowded with detailed 
and meticulous consideration in 12 committees and 4+ com- 
missions of the Conference of the text of Dumbarton Oaks 
and proposals to change its terms. Literally hundreds of 
amendments presented by large and small states alike were 
carefully examined in relation to the experiences under the 
League of Nations and the powers and functions of the new 
organization. When it is remembered that delegates from 50 
nations with varying historical backgrounds, speaking many 
tongues, and representing divergent views with respect to 
international problems, sat in the Conference, it is a remark- 
able tribute to the common ideals of the United Nations that 
final and unanimous agreement upon the entire document was 
achieved. The overwhelming desire to create an international 
organization for peace and security overcame such differences 
as arose, and they were adjusted in a spirit of conciliation 
and concord and unity toward the lofty objectives of the 
Conference. 

I am confident that the American people overwhelmingly 
support the new charter. During the course of our delibera- 
tions thousands upon thousands of letters and telegrams 
poured into San Francisco demanding the effective collabora- 
tion of the United States in a world organization strong 
enough to keep the peace. These letters and telegrams came 
from every corner of these United States, from business and 
professional men, farmers, labor organizations, church groups, 
educators, young people in their teens—yes; and from 
mothers and fathers whose boys have poured out their blood 
on foreign soil in order that civilization may survive. They 
came from men in the armed services who are facing the em- 
battled enemy—from men who know the sacrifices and mis- 
eries and sutferings of war and desire that their sons and 
their country may be spared its horrors. 

Any doubt that may have existed as to the attitude of the 
people of the United States toward international cooperation 
to prevent war has long since been dispelled by the resolu- 
tions passed by both the House and the Senate and by the 
declaration embodied in the platforms of both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties. They reflect the widespread senti- 
ments of our people. 

The United States delegation also received inspiration and 
assistance from our advisors and consultants in San Fran- 
cisco. The consultants represented the interests of some 50 
of our great national organizations—groups like the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the League of Women Voters, the Serv- 
ice clubs, farm and labor organizations, the Federal Council 
of Churches, and other church organizations. The consult- 
ants not only kept us in close touch with public opinion, they 
also advanced a number of excellent ideas, some of which 
were later incorporated in the charter. 

The international organization which the charter estab- 
lishes will include a general assembly of all member nations, 
in which the smallest and the weakest state will have equal 


power and authority with the mightiest and strongest. The 
assembly will constitute a democratic forum in which free- 
dom of debate is practically unlimited and in which all of 
the matters within the scope of the charter or relating to 
any of its organs may receive the scrutiny and the discussion 
ot the member states. It will form a world forum for the 
discussion of matters whatever their origin that may relate 
to international peace and security. Here will be hammered 
out on the anvil of debate the problems that may confront the 
organization throughout its career. Here will be formed a 
mighty public opinion which shall exert a tremendous influ- 
ence upon the solution of all questions that relate to interna- 
tional peace and security. Here may be formulated recom- 
mendations to the Security Council and to the member states. 

It was necessary that the executive power of the world 
organization should be vested in a relatively small, powerful 
body with authority to act speedily and decisively whenever 
aggression raises its ugly head. The Security Council will 
tulfill that function. It is endowed with wide authority in the 
settlement of international disputes. It will consist of 5 per- 
manent members representing the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
China, and France. Six non-permanent members will be 
elected by the Assembly to serve for terms of 2 years. It will 
be noted that while the great powers have five permanent 
seats on the Council, a majority of six non-permanent mem- 
bers will be elected by the Assembly. When it is remembered 
that the population of the five permanent members is greater 
than that of all the remaining nations signatory to the char- 
ter, it will be perceived that a well-maintained balance is 
provided. 

The Security Council may receive and consider a complaint 
by any member or nonmember state in respect to an interna- 
tional dispute. Under the charter it may freely discuss and 
consider any such dispute. Upon this point there was for a 
considerable time sharp difference of opinion, but it was 
finally resolved in behalf of the freedom of discussion and 
consideration. However, with a single exception, any action 
of an affirmative or positive character by the Security Coun- 
cil requires a majority of seven votes, including the concur- 
ring votes of the five permanent members. 

The Security Council has very wide powers with respect 
to recommending to the parties to a dispute its adjustment 
through peaceable measures, by negotiation, diplomacy, ju- 
dicial procedure, conciliation, or arbitration. It may also sug- 
gest the particular procedure which should be adopted to 
compose the quarrel. 

The Security Council may decide what measures short of 
armed force are to be employed to give effect to its decisions, 
and it may call upon members of the United Nations to apply 
such measures. Let me here observe that by the signing of the 
charter every nation assumes the solemn and serious obliga- 
tion to exert all its efforts toward peace, to contribute to the 
work of the council, and to assume the solemn obligation 
which the charter imposes. These measures may include com- 
plete or partial interruption of economic relations and of 
rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other means of 
communication and the severance of diplomatic relations. 
These are the economic sanctions. If peaceable measures fail, 
if the parties are unable to settle their disputes by negotiation, 
arbitration, or conciliation, if the Security Council deems it 
necessary to employ other measures, it may impose, first, eco- 
nomic sanctions. As I have stated, these may include complete 
or partial interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, 
air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other means of communi- 
cation, and the severance of diplomatic relations. The pres- 
sure and power of such measures and the consequent forma- 
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tion of a concentrated world opinion will exert a compelling 
influence toward settlement of the dispute. 

If measures for peaceful settlement fail the Security 
Council may impose military sanctions. Should the Security 
Council consider that measures above mentioned would be 

nadequate or have proved to be inadequate, it may take such 
iction by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security. Such meas- 
ures may include demonstrations, blockade, and other opera- 
tions by air, sea, or land forces of members of the United 
Nations. 

it was the solemn judgment that while this great endeavor 
is in behalf of peace, while peaceful measures should be first 
invoked, and pressure of opinion and peaceable influences 

he exerted, order to have real authority to com- 
isputes there must reside somewhere in the organization 
e right to use military and naval forces if that should ap- 
pear to be the only remedy possible under the circumstances. 

In order to provide necessary naval and military forces, 
the charter prescribes that there shall be established a Mili- 
uy Staff Committee under the control and direction of the 
ecurity Council. The Military Staff Committee, consisting 
t the Chiefs of Staft of the five permanent members of the 
ouncil, shall, under the direction and control of the Coun- 
il, initiate the negotiation of agreements between the various 
ations of the organization or between groups of the nations 

1 the organization, for supplying conting rents of armed 

to be used in emergency. It is expressly stipulated that 
provision shall be made for the maintenance by members of 
the organization of air contingents which may be readily em- 
ible in case of emergency. | may observe here that agree- 
ents to provide military forces must be ratified by the 
governments; so if the charter is adopted, such 
will ultimately come the Senate for 
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It was felt to be necessary that the Security Council should 


ive nies authority with the ability to act speedily and ef- 
Here lies one of the essential differences between 
old League of Nations and the new world organization. 
he present charter proposes to combine might and right 
through an authority strong enough to keep the peace. ‘The 
League of Nations could recommend, it could propose, it 
could suggest, but it was unable to take effective action to 
aggression, 


' 


tamp out 

()ne issue that was vigorously contested was the so-called 
veto in the Security Council. The provision that in all cases 
except procedural matters, the Security Council should act 
by vote of at least seven members, including all five of the 
permanent members, aroused substantial opposition. How- 
ever, after long and thorough debate and consideration, it 
was determined that this provision should be maintained. 
‘This voting procedure is much more liberal than that which 

btained in the League of Nations. There complete unanimity 

f all members of the Council on all important questions was 
ee Even the weakest member of the League Council 
could veto any action proposed. 

At the historic meeting in the Crithea, President Roosevelt 
proposed what has become known as the Yalta voting for- 
mula for the Security Council. That formula was agreed to 
at Yalta. It was also approved at San Francisco. It was there 
embodied in the Dumbarton Oaks text, which was the basis 
of our consideration and study. It will be recalled that the 
original Dumbarton Oaks text did not deal with that sub- 
iect. It was omitted. But when we took it up in San Fran- 
cisco, the steering committee had the voting formula inserted 
into the body of the Dumbarton Oaks text, so it was consid- 
ered as though it were a.part of the original Dumbarton Oaks 


text. The United States delegation consistently and continu- 
ously supported the formula until! its final adoption. The 
vision and courage of President Roosevelt were justified and 
vindicated. 

The basic thesis of the rule of unanimity—that is the term 
which we employ rather than “‘veto”—of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council is that so long as the great 
powers remain united, they shall be able to preserve the peace 
of the world. If the great powers should be divided—if dis- 
cord should arise among them—they could not successfully 
preserve international peace. So long as the great powers, 
possessing ample material resources and military and naval 
mi ‘t, are charged solemnly by the charter with the high 
responsibility of preserving the peace of the world, and re- 
main conscious of their high duties and obligations, peace can 
be preserved. It must be borne in mind that the mere existence 
of the veto does not mean that it will be used frequently. In 
all likelihood it will be seldom employed. It is not believed 
that it will be exercised capriciously or arbitrarily. The 
charter places the primary responsibility upon the Security 
Council and upon the five permanent members, to adopt 
peaceful measures to preserve the peace of the world. If 
there is any conscience in nations, if there is any feeling 
within the hearts of great powers of responsibility to the peo- 
ples of the world, I do not believe the veto will be employed 
capriciously or arbitrarily. A recalcitrant member of the Se- 
curity Council would be faced with the opinions of four other 
permanent members and perhaps six nonpermanent members. 
The harry of their views would create a compelling world 
opini 1 that would make it very difficult for a single member 
of the Securit Council alone to veto the peaceful settlement 
of a di pute. 

I am aware of criticism leveled at the rule of unanimity. 
It must be remembered that the United States itself will be 
a permanent member of the Security Council. Our country 
will have the right to exercise the veto whenever in our opin- 
ion it is wise and just to do so. Our armies and navies cannot 
be sent into a foreign war without the consent of the United 
States. 

The veto is something which we of the Senate must ex- 
amine and approach with great candor. An effort may be 
made to lead our people to believe that the veto is in the 
charter wholly because of our allies—that they alone de- 
mand it. Were the veto not in the charter, what would some 
of the critics say? Would they not use the argument that 
American troops could be committed to combat in foreign 
lands without the consent of the American people? We must 
recognize that the Yalta formula not only gives the other 
great powers a veto over military action; it gives the United 
States of America that same veto. 

The United Nations Charter is based on the fundamental 
assumption that in the shrinking world in which we live 
world peace is indivisible. We all realize, however, that un- 
der certain circumstances it may prove desirable to have dis- 
putes of a regional or local character settled by regional peace 
machinery. The charter makes ample provision for such 
regional arrangements to function under the general super- 
vision of the Security Council. Thus the ground work is laid 
so that the Act of Chapultepec and our inter-American peace 
machinery in general can be properly integrated into the over- 
all werld organization. Neither the effectiveness of the inter- 
American system nor the authority of the United Nations 
organization will be impaired. 

While I have dwelt at some length on the Security Coun- 
cil, I desire to make it clear that we should not place all our 
emphasis on the security functions of the new organization. 
For no matter how carefully we build the machinery for the 
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peaceful settlement of disputes, we cannot ignore construc- 
tive steps to consider the social and economic causes of war. 

To that end the charter provides for an Economic and 
Social Council, which is authorized to set up a number of 
commissions to aid in the solution of international social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and humanitarian problems and to promote 
regard for human rights and fundamental freedoms. In their 
respective fields the commissions will initiate studies and 
make reports. They may also make recommendations in re- 
spect to such matters to the General Assembly and to the 
member states. Neither the commissions nor the Economic 
and Social Council will have any authority or power to im- 
pose upon any state any regulation or provision whatsoever. 
The final choice and decision in respect to all such recom- 
mendations will remain with each individual state. 

The old mandates system under the League of Nations has 
been abandoned and a system of trusteeships created. Distinc- 
tion is made between territories within strategic areas and 
those in non-strategic areas. It is also provided that the wel- 
fare of the dependent peoples in such areas shall be taken 
into account and measures adopted looking to their improve- 
ment and ultimate self-government. 

Great care was exercised in protecting the interests of the 
United States in territories from which our savage enemies 
were expelled at the cost of so many lives of our gallant and 
intrepid soldiers and sailors. It was our earnest endeavor to 
safeguard and protect the security and vital defense of the 
United States and world peace. I may here allude to the fact 
that we had constantly sitting at our side admirals and gen- 
erals from the Army and Navy, counseling with us with re- 
spect to these matters; and it was with their assurance that 
our vital interests in self-defense were protected that we 
consented to these provisions. 

The International Court of Justice constitutes the fifth 
great arm or agency of the new organization. Whereas the 
Security Council is primarily designed to handle political dis- 
putes, the Court will be called upon to adjust differences of 
a legal or justiciable nature. The new Court is patterned 
closely after the old Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice which functioned so satisfactorily during the two decades 
prior to the outbreak of World War II. Jurisdiction will be 
optional on the part of any party to a dispute. On the other 
hand, where disputes are referred to the Court or where a 
state accepts the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in 
certain categories of cases, its decisions are, of course, binding 
upon the parties. I may say here that a nation may file a con- 
sent to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in a 
case, as in all cases, or it may reserve that right, and only 
file its consent in particular cases, or not accept the jurisdic- 
tion at all, unless it so desires. 

The American people have traditionally stood for the great 
ideal involved in the settlement of disputes according to the 
principles of law and justice. They will, I am sure, whole- 
heartedly approve the new Court as a vital and essential part 
of the world organization. The statute of the Court has al- 
ready received wide approval among the members of the 
American Bar. 

The United Nations organization must be allowed to grow 
and develop. It must possess sufficient flexibility to meet the 
changing needs of the time. 

The charter wisely contains provisions for the submission 
and adoption of amendments to the charter and for the 
calling of a constitutional conference for its general review. 

Any modification of the present charter recommended by 
a two-thirds vote of the conference shall take effect when 
ratified in accordance with their respective constitutional 
processes by two-thirds of the members of the organization, 








including all the permanent members of the Security Council. 
There can be no valid claim that we are becoming a member 
of an organization which may assume new and unforeseen 
powers binding upon us without our consent. 

At San Francisco there was splendid unity and harmony 
within the United States delegation. On all matters the dele- 
gation voted as a unit. Such minor differences as existed were 
adjusted within the delegation, and we presented a united 
front. 

Hon. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State and 
head of the United States Delegation, was elected president 
of the Conference and presided with much distinction and 
efficiency. His leadership and management were outstanding 
and he deserves high credit and praise for the masterly man- 
ner in which he led the United States delegation and in 
which he directed the affairs of the entire Conference. 

Secretary Hull, who was designated as senior advisor, un- 
fortunately could not attend the sessions at San Francisco. 
We sorely missed him. Over the years he has rendered heroic 
service in the cause of peace. He aided in drawing the Dum- 
barton Oaks document, and it was a source of real and abiding 
regret on the part of the United States delegation that he was 
unable because of illness to take part in our deliberations. 
However, his counsel and advice were often conveyed by 
telephone, to the great benefit of the delegation. We were 


frequently in contact with him over the long-distance 
telephone. 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, a high-ranking member 


of the Committee on Foreign Relations, worked diligently as 
a member of the subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee which conferred frequently with Secretary Hull in 
laying the foundations of a world organization for peace. 
He supported heartily the resolution calling for international 
cooperation adopted by the Senate in 1943 by a vote of 85 
to 5. 

At San Francisco, Senator Vandenberg contributed his 
great abilities to the success of the Conference. The freedom 
of debate secured to the General Assembly was achieved 
through his labors. He was influential and forceful in secur- 
ing the provisions establishing regional arrangements. He 
gave to the general work of the Conference his large expe- 
rience in public affairs and in the field of foreign relations. 
He deserves the thanks of his countrymen for his fine and 
valuable service. 

Representative Sol Bloom, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, discharged his duties with fine 
ability and zeal. His extensive service and experience in parli- 
amentary processes contributed substantially to the work of 
the Conference. On the committees and commissions dealing 
with the General Assembly and trusteeships, he rendered 
signal service. 

Representative Charles A. Eaton, ranking Republican 
member of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, ap- 
proached his duties in a fine spirit and a lofty view. Although 
suffering from illness at various times during the Conference, 
he gave unsparingly of his wisdom and experience in the 
work of the Conference. He gave particular attention to the 
committee dealing with the general provisions of the charter. 
They related to the amendment, withdrawal processes, the 
international secretariat, and the other principal organs of 
the United Nations organization. 

Commander Harold Stassen, former Governor of Minne- 
sota and on leave from the Navy, gave generously of his 
splendid abilities. The provisions relating to trusteeships were 
primarily shaped and fashioned through his efforts. With in- 
dustry and energy he gave attention to many parts of the 
charter. He made valuable suggestions and contributions to 
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he work of the Conference and is entitled to much praise 
ind credit tor his achievements. 

Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, brought 
to her work at the Conference a veritable wealth of experience 
in the field of economic and social activity. She rendered out- 
standing service with regard to the social and economic coun- 
cil, and in connection with the preamble to the charter. She 
made a distinct contribution to the Conference, and the 
women of the United States have just cause for pride in her 
iccomplishments. 

Of course, | also took part in the Conference from time 
to time. That‘ statement is an interlineation. It adds 
nothing to my earlier remarks. I merely thought at this 
time that | should mention it. 

Our delegation leaned heavily on the experience and wis- 
dom of our tormer great colleague and leader, President 
Harry Truman, who so recently assumed the heavy respon- 
sibilities of the Presidency. Though the conference was held 
it the time when he was laboring with huge new problems 
that confronted him, his breadth of vision and his keen in- 
ight into world problems were a constant source of inspira- 
tion and encouragement. His superb leadership guided us in 
our deliberations. Not a day passed but what the delegation 
conferred with President Truman by telephone. 

‘The scope of agreement reached at San Francisco has been 
remarkable, and notwithstanding divergent views and earnest 
ittachment to differing concepts, final and complete agree- 
ment was reached on the entire charter. This was true be- 
cause all the 50 nations at San Francisco aspired to the same 
ublime goal which called the Conference into being. 

Its adoption marks an epochal period in international af- 
tairs. It creates an agency of tremendous influence and power. 
The future course of history may be affected by its conduct 
ind by its heroic efforts in behalf of peace. However, it 
reates no superstate. The rights and powers of individual 
states are not impaired, except to the extent of the obligations 
ind duties which they voluntarily,assume when they sign the 
charter. 

Its strength rests upon cooperation and a community of 
interest in providing collective security. A heavy responsi- 
Inlity rests upon every member of the organization not only 
to use its own powers and efforts to promote the interests of 
the organization, but it assumes a duty to further the pur- 
poses and principles of the organization. This sense of respon- 
sibility, this compelling duty, will generate a desire for peace, 
a will to live on terms of amity with the other peoples of 
the earth, 

While the completed charter reflects the united opinion 
of the peace-loving nations of the earth, I do not proclaim it 
as embodying perfection. It could not be expected that 50 
nations could agree upon a document whose every line and 
paragraph and phrase would meet universal approval. How- 
ever, the charter marks a significant beginning. It will grow 
and develop in the light of experience and according to the 
needs of nations under international law and justice and free- 
dom. These principles are embodied in the charter in lu- 
minous and moving words. The charter must be judged not 
in its dissected parts, not in its distnembered and mutilated 
clauses and phrases, but it must be judged as an integrated 
body, complete in its organs and functions. Judged by that 
standard, it is a monumental performance. 

Mere documents, language, and phrases cannot themselves 
prevent war and preserve peace. They must rest upon the 
will and the purpose and the desires of the peoples and na- 
tions of the world. Organization, however, promotes these 
objectives. It stimulates and quickens high purposes by the 
knowledge that others share those ends. Enlightened and com- 


pelling world opinion in behalf of law and justice and free- 
dom and peace will give life and vigor to documents and 
charters. 

The charter cannot have vitality, it cannot breathe, it can- 
not act until ratified by the Senate of the United States. The 
fate of the charter rests here in the Senate. No treaty can 
attain the force of law for our people until it passes the scru- 
tiny and receives the sanction of this body. When it votes, it 
votes by authority of the people. Its action is not the individ- 
ual action of each member. Its action is that of the entire citi- 
zenship of the Republic. President Truman will soon submit 
the treaty to the Senate and urge its early ratification. With- 
out any desire to limit or curtail legitimate debate, I earnestly 
hope that the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the 
treaty at the earliest possible moment. It is my earnest hope 
that the Senate in its wisdom, with a high purpose to pre- 
serve the peace, not only our own peace but the peace of the 
world, and with a desire to serve all humankind, will give 
its speedy approval to the charter and thus give it impulse 
among the other nations of the earth. 

Early ratification here will stimulate and encourage rati- 
fication by other nations. The eyes of the entire world are 
centered on what we do here. Foreign nations know that the 
United Nations Organization for Peace and Security will 
face failure and futility unless the United States is a mem- 
ber. We face a high and solemn responsibility. The fate of 
world peace may depend upon our decision. 

Senators who object to international cooperation for any 
purpose will vote “no.” Those who prefer that we go alone 
will reject the charter. It is my sincere belief that those who 
believe in cooperation with other nations in an effort to avert 
the horrors and miseries of war, to suppress aggression and 
conquest and to enthrone the rule of law and reason and 
justice in international relations will vote to ratify the treaty. 

While we never lost sight of the supreme objective or 
world peace and security, we do not neglect our national 
interests. The rights and sovereignty of the United States are 
not imperiled. We must remember, however, that world 
peace will cost something. It is worth something. It will cost 
cooperation. It will cost the will to peace. The charter is not 
automatic. It must be supported. It will cost our constant 
efforts and influence in the cause of peace. 

Twice in the span of a lifetime the world has been cursed 
by global wars. Millions of lives of the gallant and the brave 
have been sacrificed upon red and blazing battlefields or have 
been engulfed in the oceans’ depths. Other millions have suf- 
fered privations, hardships, and starvation. Countless children 
have been orphaned, and misery and suffering have reached 
out into many lands. Some of the fairest regions of earth 
have been devastated. Unnumbered homes have been laid in 
ashes, and billions of dollars of wealth have been destroyed. 
The tragic war in which we are now engaged has spread its 
horrors to distant parts of the earth. There have been more 
marching men than composed the combined armies of Alex- 
ander, Hannibal, Caesar, Genghis Khan, Napoleon, and all 
of the other gory conquerors of the past. 

We have crushed Nazi Germany at a terrible cost in blood 
and treasure. Our heroic fighting men are now carrying vic- 
tory over our brutal and savage enemy, Japan. Complete 
triumph is assured. Our banners shall wave over Tokyo. 
Such another world tragedy must not occur again. Our sons 
must not be sacrificed upon an altar of blood. War must be 
prevented before it breaks upon us in its bloody fury. Ag- 
gressors must be chained. The monster with a sword must be 
dethroned. The methods of peace must be enthroned. 

War can be prevented by international cooperation. In the 
charter we have endeavored to construct the mechanism to 
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create that cooperation for peace. The 50 nations who have 
signed the United Nations Charter have pledged their honor 
to promote the cause of peace and to support the organization. 
The general assembly is an open forum for discussion and the 
formation of world opinion with power to make recommenda- 
tions. The Security Council is a compact and powerful body 
charged with the duty of first invoking judicial and other 
peaceable measures in the settlement of disputes. 

Finally, it is invested with authority, if necessary, to pre- 
serve or restore international peace, to impose economic or 
military sanctions. The charter is the best document that the 
wisdom of the peace-loving nations of the world could devise. 
It is a noble beginning. It offers the world’s best hope to 
outlaw war and to ordain peace. It is a star in the night. 
It is a gleaming beacon in a troubled and gloomy sky. 

The United States, our country, my country, your country, 
Mr. President, has been singularly blessed by a generous 
Providence. Rich in material resources which have been 
marvelously developed by a free and enterprising people, liv- 
ing under the institutions of liberty, and possessing tremen- 
dous naval and military power, she stands in the forefront 
of the nations of the earth. 

But our strength does not lie alone in material things. Our 
power in the world does not depend alone upon the might of 
our Armies and Navies. Moral and mental and spiritual re- 
sources may influence and direct the course of human history. 
In these fields we have achieved mightily. For 150 years our 
Constitution and its institutions of freedom and democracy 
have quickened aspirations for liberty wherever men have 
hungered for freedom. In international affairs, we have never 
followed the course of aggression or conquest. We assured 
Cuba her freedom. The Philippines are witnesses to their in- 
dependence. We came out of World War I with no added 
territory, guiltless of indemnities and reparations. 

With such a noble heritage, the United States has a su- 





preme destiny. We have the opportunity to lead the nations 
of earth away from the cruel wager of battle into the 
ways of peace. The United States must employ its tremen- 
dous national power to lead and cooperate with other nations 
to curb aggressors and to crush and overwhelm savage at- 
tacks upon peaceful peoples. 

May the Senate proceed with ratification immediately. The 
United Nations have fought as comrades in the mightiest 
war in the long and bloody annals of the centuries. Our man- 
power and material resources have been marshaled upon the 
land and in the air and on the sea until our banners have 
waved in triumph. 

The central idea of the charter is that the comradeship of 
war must be carried forward in a comradeship of peace. If 
we have been able to fight side by side in killing and destroy- 
ing, why shall we not league together to save millions of hu- 
man lives and permit the peoples of the earth to rebuild their 
tortured lands and to recreate wasted wealth and shattered 
homes. 

We leagued our armed might for war. Now let us league 
our moral and material might for peace. 

The United States will not reject the clear and challenging 
call to this high duty. Let us rise to our lofty destiny. Let 
us be among the architects of a structure more marvelous 
than one built of steel and stone. Let us create a temple of 
law and reason and justice and peace to serve the peoples 
of the world. 

The world charter for peace is knocking at the doors of 
the' Senate. We shall not turn it away. 

There come ringing down through a century and a half the 
inspired words of Washington as he stood before the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 and blessed the new Republic 
that was being launched upon the earth. Washington said: 


“Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the 
honest can repair; the event is in the hands of God.” 


United Nations Charter 


THE ONLY HOPE OF AVERTING CHAOS 


By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Senator from Michigan 
Delivered before the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., June 29, 1945 


nary report to the Senate upon my 2 months official 
absence as a member of the American delegation at the 

San Francisco Conference to create an international organ- 
ization for peace and security. It has been a difficult and 
burdensome assignment. But it has had its compensations not 
only in its privilege of association with earnest peace-seeking 
pilgrims from every corner of the globe, but also in its 
promise of a better world. I shall not here undertake a 
discussion of the vast detail of considerations which must 
be explored in subsequent debate. I am content today to 
state my general conclusions and the reasons that impel them. 
First, Mr. President, I wish to present niy compliments 
to my fellow delegates and our advisers and our staff. We 
have labored together in good spirit and good will. We 
have had healthy differences of opinion; but we have ulti- 
mately acted in substantial unanimity from start to finish. 
We have had the generous confidence and helpful cooper- 
ation of the President of the United States. We have had 
the advice of former Secretary of State Cordell Hull, to 
whose vision and wisdom this institution will stand as an 
eternal monument. Particularly I wish to commend the 


] TAKE this immediate opportunity to make this prelimi- 


Secretary of State, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. He has been 
an able and inspiring leader. He has been equal to every 
emergency we faced. Not only as chairman of our delegation 
but also as Chairman of the Conference and its key com- 
mittees, he has been as tireless as he has been efficient in 
driving to our goal. I am particularly happy to testify that 
he constantly sustained the best American tradition. He 
has richly earned the grateful good opinion of his country. 

I want also to pay my particular tribute of affectionate 
appreciation to the distinguished Senator from Texas, the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
ConnaLLy]. Without the faintest hint of partisanship at 
any time, he made it constantly possible for each one of us, 
representing the minority, to play our full role in these de- 
liberations. He carried some of the heaviest burdens of the 
Conference with patience, fidelity, and eminent success. He 
was a tower of strength to this great undertaking in every 
aspect of its labors. He, too, has put the Nation greatly in 
his debt. ; 

Mr. President, I have signed the San Francisco Charter. 
I believe it represents a great, forward step toward the in- 
ternational understanding and cooperation and fellowship 
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which are indispensable to peace, progress, and security. If 
the spirit of its authors can become the spirit of its evolu- 
tion I believe it will bless the earth. I believe it serves the 
intelligent self-interest of our own United States which 
knows, by bitter experience in the Valley of the Shadow of 
two wars in a quarter century, that we cannot live entirely 
unto ourselves alone. I believe it issour only chance to keep 
faith with those who have borne the heat of battle. I have 
signed the charter with no illusions regarding its imperfec- 
tions and with no pretensions that it guarantees its own 
benign aims; but with no doubts that it proposes an ex- 
periment which must be bravely undertaken in behalf of peace 
with justice in a better, happier, and safer world. 

I shall support the ratification of this charter with all the 
resources at my command. I shall do this in the deep con- 
viction that the alternative is physical and moral chaos in 
many weary places of the earth. I shall do it because there 
must be no default in our oft-pledged purpose to outlaw 
aggression so far as lies within our human power. I shall 
do it because this plan, regardless of infirmities, holds great 
promise that the United Nations may collaborate for peace 
as effectively as they have made common cause for war. I 
shall do it because peace must not be cheated out of its only 
collective chance. 

I think, Mr. President, that I now know rather intimately 
what was in Benjamin Franklin’s soul when, at the end of 
the American Constitutional Convention in 1787, he put his 
signature to that immortal document and said: 

“T consent, sir, to this Constitution because I expect 
no better and because I am not sure it is not the best. 
The opinions I have had of its errors I sacrifice to the 
public good. On the whole, sir, 1 cannot help expressing 
a wish that every member of the Convention who may 
till have objections to it would, with me, on this oc- 
casion doubt a little of his own infallibility and, to 
make manifest our unity, put his name to this instru- 
ment * * * and turn our future thoughts and endeavors 
to the means of having it well administered.” 


Franklin never had cause to regret his act of faith. I 
pretend no authentic parallel in the present instance. But in 
kindred faith I am prepared to proceed with this great ad- 
venture. I see no other way. In the event of its unexpected 
failure, I should prefer to have been associated with its hope- 
ful trial than with a refusal to permit it to prove its ex- 
pected success. 

| revert briefly to Franklin. He also said: 

“1 doubt whether any other convention we can obtain 
may be able to make a better Constitution; for, when 
you assemble a number of men, to have the advantage 
of their joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those 
men all their prejudices, their passions, their errors of 
opinion, their local interests, and their selfish views. 
From such an assembly can a perfect production be ex- 
pected? It therefore astonishes me, Sir, to find this 
system appoaching so near to perfection as it does.” 


Mr. President, if that was true in a limited area among 
our relatively close-knit colonial States, how much more 
true is it when we contemplate the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, where 50 nations, gathered from the opposite poles and 
from the seven seas, separated from each other by race, lan- 
guage, and tradition, representing 85 percent of the world’s 
population, and dealing with a problem which spans the 
globe, sought a meeting of minds and found a common de- 
nominator to express their common purpose. Only those who 
have engaged in such a universal Congress—veritably the 
parliament of man—can wholly understand the complica- 
tions and the difficulties. But they must be obvious to anv 
thinking mind. It is no wonder we had many a troublesome 


day and many a critical night. It is no wonder that none of 
us can say that he wholly approves the net result. The 
wonder is that we can all approve so much. 

Within the framework of the charter, through its refine- 
ment in the light of experience, the future can overtake our 
errors. But there will be no future for it unless we make 
this start. I doubt if there could ever be another or a better 
start. I commend this over-all consideration to all of my 
colleagues who have any interest in collective security as an 
instrument of collective peace. I commend it to all who are 
listening to the prayers for peace which rise from the hearth- 
stones of our land. 

You cannot plant an acorn, Mr. President, and expect 
an oak from it the morning following, but you will never 
have an oak unless you plant the acorn. In the San Fran- 
cisco Charter we undertake to plant the roots of peace. 
No one can say with finality how they will flower, but this 
I know: Without roots there will be no flowers. I prefer 
the chance rather than no chance at all. 

My own view regarding collective security is well known. 
I have repeatedly stated it upon this floor. While I want 
a powerful Army and an invincible Navy to make our na- 
tional defense as impregnable as possible, pending the time 
when mutual arms limitations can be made dependably effec- 
tive, I believe that no nation can hereafter immunize itself 
by its own exclusive action. I say again, as I said on January 
10, that since Pearl Harbor, World War II has put the 
cruel science of mass murder into new and sinister perspec- 
tive. I say again that the oceans have ceased to be moats 
which automatically protect our ramparts. I say again that 
flesh and blood now compete unequally with winged steel. 
War has become an all-consuming juggernaut. I say again 
that if World War III ever unhappily arrives, it will open 
new laboratories of death too horrible to contemplate. I say 
again that I propose to do everything within my power to 
keep those laboratories closed for keeps; and, Mr. President, 
they must be kept closed all round the earth because neither 
time nor space any longer promises to shield the victims of 
treacherous attack. We must have collective security to stop 
the next war, if possible, before it starts; and we must have 
collective action to crush it swiftly if it starts in spite of 
our organized precautions. 

That vital aspiration, Mr. President, is the object of the 
San Francisco Charter. The charter is not content merely 
with this latter sanguinary assignment to meet force with 
force when there is nothing left to do but fight. It seeks, 
above all else, to cure the underlying causes of wars; to cor- 
rect the frictions which lead to wars; to resolve disputes by 
peaceful means before they take on the suicidal magnitudes 
of war; in a familiar metaphor, to “lock the barn before the 
horse is stolen.” 

You may tell me that I speak of the millennium. I reply, 
in the words of Holy Writ: “Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” We dare not fail to try. We dare not fail 
to strive in this direction no matter how far we fall short 
of the goal. 

Here, Mr. President, are 50 sovereign nations each one 
of which is under the most solemn pledge that can be made 
under God among the peoples of the earth—under pledge to 
do what? Listen: 

To maintain international peace and security; and 
to that end to take collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace and the suppression 
of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace, and 
to bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international law, ad- 
justment or settlement of international disputes or sit- 
uations which may lead to a breach of the peace. 
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Under pledge to do what else? 


To develop friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principles of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples and to take other appropriate meas- 
ures to strengthen universal peace. 


Under pledge to do what else? 


To achieve international cooperation in the solution 
of international problems of an economic, social, cultural 
or humanitarian character and promotion and encour- 
agement of respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, language, 
religion, or sex. 


You may tell me that I have but to scan the present world 
with realistic eyes in order to see these fine phrases often 
contemptuously reduced to a contemporary shambles. You 
may tell me that some of the signatories to this charter prac- 
tice the precise opposite of what they preach even as they 
sign. You may tell me that the aftermath of this war seems 
to threaten the utter disintegration of these ideals at the 
very moment they are born. I reply that the nearer right 
you may be in any such gloomy indictment, the greater is 
the need for the new pattern which promises at least to try 
to stem these evil tides. The nearer right you are, the greater 
becomes the importance of this new self-denying ordinance 
which promises a chastened view in 50 capitals of this earth. 
The nearer right you are, the greater is the urgency for in- 
voking the emancipations which the San Francisco Charter 
contemplates. If the effort fails, we can at least face the 
consequence with clean hands. 


Now, Mr. President, I briefly sketch the charter’s working 
structure. It will function through four major instruments: 
First, a general assembly in which each signatory nation has 
one vote—tomorrow’s “town meeting of the world”; second, 
a security council—the executive agency for action—in which 
Britain, Russia, America, France, and China have permanent 
seats, together with six other nations chosen periodically by 
the assembly; third, an international court of justice where 
all nations will have the option of seeking juridical decisions ; 
fourth, a social and economic council, consisting of 18 na- 
tions chosen periodically by the assembly, which will explore 
those social and economic dislocations, in the family of na- 
tions, that too often breed the wars which might otherwise 
be avoided through voluntary readjustments. 


The security council will have at its ultimate potential 
disposal, when all other recourses have failed to maintain 
peace and security, an armed force to which the signatory 
states will be prepared to contribute upon call and in such 
proportions as shall be determined by collateral agreements 
made between the Security Council and these states. These 
agreements will not be negotiated until the new organiza- 
tion is in being. Their detail is not involved in the discussion 
of this primary treaty. But this treaty guarantees that these 
agreements shall be “subject to ratification by the signatory 
states in accordance with their constitutional processes.” 
Hence the Senate need have no fear that this separate ob- 
ligation will not subsequently be available to its full scrutiny 
and consent. 


There are those, Mr. President, who look upon this final 
availability of force to keep the peace as the real value of 
this enterprise. They argue that the aggressor of tomorrow, 
like the brutal aggressors of yesterday and today, will under- 
stand no language except guns and ships and planes. They 
may be right. Certainly I do not disagree that the United 
Nations must possess the potential power to fight to keep 
the peace which they have won by kindred means. I agree 
that we must “keep our powder dry” and be prepared to 
“pass the ammunition.” But I would not agree that force 


is the real genius of this new institution. On the contrary, 
it is my conviction that the great hope which is here held 
out to humankind stems largely from the solemn formula 
which the San Francisco Charter creates for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes before they ever reach a fighting stage. It 
is my profound belief that the pacific contacts and consulta- 
tions which will constantly be maintained by the powers— 
and particularly by the great powers—plus the pacific 
routines which every dispute must hereafter exhaust before 
it is subject to any sort of sanctions, can and will resolve 
most, if not all, of the controversies which otherwise might 
lead once more to war. Mind you, Mr. President, these 
routines must be consulted, under the solemn pledge of these 
nations; and I venture the assertion and the hope and the 
prophecy that they will be consulted, in view of the nature, 
character, and extent of this new obligation, which stands in 
a degree of sacred trust which has never heretofore been ap- 
proached by an international obligation in the history of 
humankind. What are these pacific routines to which resort 
must be made by the large as well as by the small powers 
before there can be any consideration, thought, or suggestion 
of resort to force? First, solution by negotiation; second, 
solution by inquiry; third, solution by mediation; fourth, 
solution by conciliation; fifth, solution by arbitration; sixth, 
solution by judicial settlement; seventh, solution by resort 
to regional arrangements; eighth, other peaceful means 
chosen by the disputants themselves; ninth, appropriate pro- 
cedure or methods of adjustment recommended by the Se- 
curity Council. 

This procedure, among other things, will be a “cooling 
off” process. It will temper and discourage impetuous wrath 
which too often flames out of sudden national hysteria. It 
allows time for rules of reason to reendow our sanities. It 
promises justice as a substitute for force. And all the time 
it invokes the moral pressures of the organized conscience 
of the world, functioning through this organization, upon 
any nation, big or little, which ignores this pacific routine 
and draws its ruthless sword. You have heard much about 
a big-power veto to which I shall presently refer. There is 
no veto—no self-administered immunity bath—which can 
void this primary obligation which every member of the 
United Nations takes when it signs the San Francisco Char- 
ter. There will be no doubt about the record. The self- 
confessed criminal of tomorrow will stand condemned. I 
admit that the Security Council itself cannot go as far against 
one of the five big powers as it can against the middle and 
lesser powers. I shall discuss that in a moment. But I assert 
that there is no escape for any power, however great, from 
the clear responsibility which it will unavoidably assume be- 
fore an outraged world if it takes to the warpath before it 
has exhausted these paths of peace. In my view, the spiritual 
forces of this earth—when once thus universally aroused and 
organized and given a mighty oracle for militant expression 
—will prevail against all enemies. In my view, this is the 
San Francisco Charter’s rendezvous with destiny. 

I should like further to illuminate this point, Mr. Pres- 
ident. The other day, in a radio quiz, I was asked the fol- 
lowing question: 


“Will you trace the steps of procedure in the event 
of a problem? Taking the most unlikely case I can 
think of, supposing we and Canada were to become in- 
volved in a boundary dispute ?” 


This certainly would be “the most unlikely case,” because 
the unfortified 3,000 miles of Canadian-American boundary 
has been an area of total peace for more than a century, 
I wish that were all we and the world have to worry about. 
Nevertheless, let me answer the question. Canada and Amer- 
ica have their own treaties, plus a permanent Boundary Com- 
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mission, to settle such disputes. This would continue to be 
the first recourse. If it failed, Canada and America would 
be further obligated under the United Nations Charter to 
seek a settlement by (1) negotiation, (2) inquiry, (3) medi- 
ation, (4) conciliation, (5) judicial settlement, (6) other 
means either on their own initiative or on the suggestion of 
the Security Council. It is inconceivable that this routine 
would not succeed. But if it failed, the Security Council 
would call on the other United Nations to use sanctions 
against the designated offender—such sanctions as complete 
or partial interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, 
iir, postal, telegraph, radio, and other means of communica- 
tion, and the severance of diplomatic relations. If, finally, 
even this procedure should fail, the Security Council could 
call upon the United Nations for armed force against the 
aggressor. It is, of course, unthinkable that any possible 
dispute between Canada and the United States could reach 
such an extreme. Further, considerations of the famous 
“veto” also enter this particular equation. But it nonethe- 
less illustrates the general routine. You can apply the same 
routine to any other dispute. In my opinion, it is a routine 
which will stop almost every dispute short of the necessity 
for the consideration either of sanctions or of force. Here, 
| repeat, in my opinion, is the great practical value of the 
formula which we propose. 

As a result of the San Francisco Conference, Dumbarton 
Oaks has been given a new soul. As originally drawn, it 
voided any reference to justice—without which there can 
be no stable peace. San Francisco’s Charter fills that void. 
The charter names justice as the prime criterion of peace. 
It repeatedly dedicates itself to human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. It declines to accept a static world in 
which yesterday's inequities are frozen in a strait-jacket. It 
tells the general assembly that it is empowered—and I beg 
of you, Senators, to listen to these words. Here is the heart 
and core of humanity’s hope for tomorrow. The general 
assembly is empowered—to recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situations, regardless of origin, 
which it deems likely to impair the general welfare or 
friendly relations among nations, and of situations resulting 
from a violation of the purposes and principles set forth in 
this charter. 

Mr. President, this can be a new emancipation procla- 
mation tor the world. You may tell me that it is calculated 
to “keep the word of promise to the ear and break it to the 
hope.” I reply that I know no better hope. I reply that it 
certainly will be broken if you insist upon denying it a 
chance, or if you cripple it at birth. 

I have had great sympathy, Mr. President, with those 
among my colleagues who have earnestly argued that we 
should know the pattern of the final peace before we under- 
take to create the mechanism that shall sustain it. As the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposal was originally drawn, this view- 
point was particularly persuasive because the proposal failed 
to envision any subsequent possibility of peaceful change to 
overtake error or injustice, in the vast and ramifying deci- 
sions and settlements affecting our allies and our friends, 
which may creep into the liquidation of this war. But I 
submit that the San Francisco Charter completely alters this 
conception. I speak with great feeling on this phase of the 
subject because it is one to which, if I may be allowed to 
say so, 1 devoted my persistent efforts. Frankly, I am one 
of those who look with anxiety upon many of these settle- 
ments and decisions, past, present, and prospective. But my 
anxiety, Mr. President, will be less acute, if I know that 
the United Nations, meeting periodically in a free and un- 
trammeled general assembly can “recommend measures for 
the peaceful adjustment of any situations, regardless of 
origin, which it deems likely to impair the general welfare.” 


That is indeed a glorious assignment for tomorrow’s 
“Town meeting of the world.” 

In this and other aspects, I repeat, the San Francisco 
Charter proposes to avoid a static world. In this and other 
aspects, the Dumbarton Oaks plan has been greatly liberal- 
ized by the progressive labors of this Conference. I submit 
that justice is thus guaranteed its hearing under the healthi- 
est possible auspices available to this distraught and tangled 
world. I submit that justice is infinitely better off with such 
a forum than it would be if such a forum were refused. I 
suggest that the more one fears the nature of the final peace, 
speaking not of our enemies but of our friends, the warmer 
should be one’s welcome to an institution which can promise 
some element of orderly correction. Under such circum- 
stances, the quicker this institution begins to function the 
quicker justice may hope to find its voice and mobilize its 
friends. 

I am definitely not saying, Mr. President, that a good 
league can compensate for a bad peace. I am not diluting 
for a single instant the dreadful responsibility which will rest 
upon those who chart the final peace. But I am saying that, 
whatever the final peace may be, the protections for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms inherent in the San Fran- 
cisco Charter will inevitably make a better, a wiser, and a 
safer job of it in its ultimate impacts upon humankind. We 
could wish for more assurance than this charter gives, but 
we would desert our own ideals if we should permit our 
desire for the unattainable to blind us to the wisdom of em- 
bracing the boon which is at hand. 

It is said, by way of assault upon this scheme of things, 
that the San Francisco Charter virtually delivers the world 
to the domination of a five-power alliance—America, Russia, 
Britain, France, and China—since these nations permanently 
exercise major authority in the Security Council which we 
here create. It is said that this arrangement, in stark reality, 
becomes a three-power military alliance between Russia, 
Britain, and the United States, since they will become its 
chief instruments of peace enforcement when the need for 
force arises. So far as peace enforcement is concerned, I 
agree that there is substance to this contention. But I hasten 
to assert that so far as force is concerned, the world is at 
the mercy of Russia, Britain, and the United States, regard- 
less of whether we form this league or not. Those happen 
to be the facts of life. But I submit that the world is even 
more at their mercy without the San Francisco Charter than 
with it. Without the charter there is no curb upon these 
great military powers except the rivalry between them—and 
military rivalry has never yet been the harbinger of peace. 
With the charter there is at least the restraint of a peaceful 
contract, for whatever that may be worth, and the grim as- 
surance, Mr. President, that the aggressor of tomorrow who 
breaks this contract will stand in naked infamy before the 
embattled conscience of an outraged world. 

I wish we might have a different plan in which there could 
be more decentralization of enforcement power. But that is 
simply equivalent to saying that I wish we might have a 
different kind of world. The truth of the matter is that 
we confront a condition, not a theory. The San Francisco 
Charter deals with this condition. If it did not deal with 
the condition it would not be worth the paper it is written 
on. The “condition” is that Britain, Russia, and America 
control the dominating force-factors of the earth, and are 
calculated to thus continue for the foreseeable years ahead. 
To ignore this realism in our peace plans would be to wander 
in a wishful dream. To accept this realism and then to seek 
to harness it—to thus make a virtue of necessity—is to em- 
brace the only concrete hope which logic can defend. Never 
forget, furthermore, my thesis that the use of force is wholly 
secondary to the use of the pacific tools which this charter 
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primarily provides. That is the vital point at which all the 
United Nations stand at par. Force is only the last resort. 
If needed, it obviously must be found where it exists. 


You may say this will not work. I answer that I do not 
know; but I think it will, at least so long as this charter 
holds the major powers in harmony. I answer that I propose 
to try the only chance. 

You may say that 2,000 years of history deny this military 
theme. I answer, Mr. President, that there was no precedent 
for World War II. There is no precedent for the peace- 
challenge we confront. \Ve must make our own precedents 
in seeking to stop World War III. 


The so-called Yalta voting formula is part and parcel of 
this same contemplation. I can understand the critic who, 
in ethical and moral grounds, condemns a voting system 
which permits each of these five Great Powers to enjoy the 
special privilege of a “veto” in the Security Council to pro- 
tect itself against condemnation and collective restraint if 
it threatens aggression. I can sympathize with the critic who 
protests this discrimination. But I cannot understand the 
critic who permits his disappointment upon this one score 
to sweep him into total opposition to this entire enterprise 
and into total abandonment of all its precious values. I can- 
not understand it because, upon examination, we must admit; 
first, that this veto formula substantially reflects the world’s 
realities; second, that the so-called special privilege of the 
Great Powers is matched by its equivalent in special respon- 
sibilities; third, that there is no alternative basis upon which 
to launch this great adventure; and, last but far from least, 
Mr. President, because this veto, which we share with others 
and which we could not enjoy alone is a protection against 
American involvements which many millions of our citizens 
would require as the indispensable price of our adherence to 
this treaty. 


I say this system reflects the world’s realities because if 
these Great Powers ever face a war with each other, the 
world’s dream of peace is shattered, regardless of any league 
the wit of man might devise. It will not be shattered because 
of the veto. It will be shattered because of the facts. It 
would be idle to cherish any illusions upon this score. Peace 
depends, in the final analysis, upon the attitudes of these 
Great Powers and upon their mutual relationships. But I 
assert, beyond any shadow of a doubt that this United Na- 
tions organization can minimize the frictions and stabilize 
the international friendships and channel the orderly contacts 
which can go infinitely far in saving all of us from any such 
disaster. If, in spite of everything, the disaster comes upon 
us, the veto will simply have been the next war’s first ca- 
sualty. At least, the rest of us will have the incalculable 
advantage of our own collective unity in moving swiftly to 
our own and the world’s collective defense. 


I said, secondly, that there is no alternative opportunity 
to launch this great adventure. There is no other plan avail- 
able. There was no other basis available to the American 
delegation at San Francisco. The late President Roosevelt 
pledged his country to this formula at Yalta. We Americans 
have a habit of keeping our country’s word—a habit, by the 
way, which needs to become contagious if any sort of world 
order shall survive. The late President exempted from the 
formula the right of a great power to veto an inquiry by the 
Security Council into its own dereliction; and we, at San 
Francisco, successfully resisted an extreme interpretation 
which would have permitted the use of the veto against full 
hearing and discussion of any other threats to peace and 
security. Otherwise, the Yalta formula was clear. To have 
denied it at San Francisco would have been to kill the Con- 
ference before it ever got under way. I doubt whether there 
ever would have been another Conference. The hope for 





organized peace would have died—what irony—at the Golden 
Gate. The vast advantage which the San Francisco Charter 
—regardless of its infirmities—holds for the hopes of human- 
kind would have perished in the wreckage of a broken pledge. 
I would not have been able to square that tragedy with our 
promises to our fighting sons and to their mothers. And 
that, Mr. President, is the choice which, in my humble 
opinion, Congress and the country now confronts. 

I have also said, Mr. President, that there is a strong 
substantive argument to be made for this Yalta formula. In 
any effective organization for peace and security in the world 
as it is and as it is going to be for some time to come— 
whether we like it or not—the Great Powers must assume 
special and particular responsibilities. There is no other way. 
To meet these special and particular responsibilities the Great 
Powers obviously must have special and particular authority. 
Without the latter, the former are impossible. This special 
and particular authority may be looked upon as special and 
particular privilege. But, in the last analysis, it is the priv- 
ilege of serving the world. If it ever becomes a selfish 
privilege, an exploited privileze, this organization will die 
of cancer. For myself, I decline to write any such obituary 
in anticipation of a funeral which never need occur. But I 
do not for an instant blind myself to the overriding fact that 
these responsibilities, these authorities, these privileges which 
the Great Powers thus accept are the most sacred public 
trust ever created in the affairs of men. It is indispensable 
that this obligation be accepted in this spirit by all concerned. 

If you tell me that I have no warrant in today’s status 
of the world, for optimism upon this score, I answer that 
unless you develop this, or a better peace prospectus, the 
drums of another war may thunder in your ears as a conse- 
quence of our cynical failure at least to try to silence them. 

I have also said that this veto problem invites many deeply 
devoted Americans to inspect our own American position be- 
fore they attack this formula. Let it never for an instant be 
forgotten that this veto granted to the five great powers in- 
cludes a veto for our own United States. It is our protection 
against our involvement in any use of our forces against our 
will. It is our defense against what I venture to believe 
would be bitterly condemned in many quarters as our “in- 
voluntary servitude” if our veto power did not exist. It is 
the complete answer to any rational fears that we may be 
subordinating our destiny to alien commands. It is the war- 
rant that, though we cooperate wholeheartedly with the 
United Nations for peace and security, we remain the cap- 
tains of our own souls. It guarantees our perpetuated inde- 
pendence of international dictation. If the veto is viewed 
by some of our citizens as a cloud upon the idealism of the 
San Francisco Charter, let us recognize the vivd fact that 
for others of our citizens the cloud has a silver lining. In- 
deed, for millions of our people it will be all “silver lining” 
and no cloud at all. 

In my view, Mr. President, we sacrifice none of our es- 
sential American sovereignty and none of our essential Amer- 
ican rights when, exercising intelligent self-interest, we join 
ourselves in this international enterprise to seek a peace and 
a security which are as essential to our welfare as the air 
we breathe. For example, the San Francisco Charter has 
found a practical way to integrate regional arrangements 
with the over-all authority of the United Nations League, 
and thus to put the international organization in gear with 
the great inter-American system—once symbolized by the 
Monroe Doctrine and recently endowed with new vitality 
at Chapultepec. For 50 years this inter-American Union has 
been the most successful instrument for peace and security 
the world has ever seen. We do not surrender its mutua! 
advantages. We build them into the new foundations of the 
larger system. We integrate them with the larger plan. 
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Another example—we preserve the right of individual and 
collective self-defense, inherent in every sovereign state, in 
the event of summary attack. Another example—we exempt 
all essentially domestic matters from the jurisdiction of the 
new international authority. Another example—commended 
to those who want American freedom of postwar action in 
respect to far Pacific island bases—we have written a trustee- 
ship chapter in the San Francisco Charter which sets up a 
splendid optional program that shall lift mandates to new 
levels of respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms; but—and I quote from the charter—‘It would be a 
matter for subsequent agreement as to which territories 
would be brought under a trusteeship system and upon what 
terms.” Here again that which falls short of the compulsory 
idealism which some of our citizens desire, is an assurance 
to others of our citizens that America reserves complete free- 
dom of action to herself in this regard. 

In a word, we have not created a superstate. We have 
not organized a “world government.” We have not hauled 
down the stars and stripes from the dome of the Capitol. 
We have simply agreed to cooperate effectively with 49 
other sovereign states in the mutual pursuit of peace and 

ity. Our own American self-interest in that objective, 
as demonstrated by two world wars in a quarter century, 
is as keen and as intimate and as universal as that of any 
other nation on this globe. Indeed, I know of no land on 
earth which has a greater stake in this world peace than our 
own United States of America. 

Mr. President, in this brief report I have touched only 
the rim of this tremendous subject. I have presented only a 
sketchy outline. It fails any sort of adequate attention to 
many of the useful functions which the United Nations 
League will serve. I particularly have in mind the enormous 
potentialities of the proposed Social and Economic Council 
which will persistently facilitate “the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are necessary for peaceful 
and friendly relations among nations, based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples.” 
This is one of the most significant and most promising im- 
provements on the old Geneva Covenant. I also particularly 
have in mind the new emphasis which is put upon interna- 
tional law as an institution for human service, substituting 
orderly justice for the jungle-creed that might makes right. 
I also have in mind the certainty that, with this organized 
vigilance, which we here mobilize, no Axis Powers nor any 
counterpart thereof shall ever rise again. 

These and many other considerations will be the appro- 
priate subjects of full investigation by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and of full debate on the Senate floor. 
| am proud to say that I believe the San Francisco Charter 
can withstand such scrutiny. I have no disposition to urge 
precipitous haste in this consideration. I want Congress and 


the country to know all there is to know about this mighty 
enterprise. On the other hand, I should deeply regret any 
needless or undue delay in proceeding with reasonable ex- 
pedition to register the Senate’s will. None of us can be un- 
aware of the importance which will attach to our decision, 
nor of the impact which our attitudes will have upon the 
life of the world in this moment of its greatest flux. History 
is writing with a rushing pen and we, Mr. President, must 
accommodate its pace. If America is to assume the moral 
leadership of a better world in which we have fought our 
way to glorious eminence, we can scarcely be content to be 
among the last who care or dare to speak when this United 
Nations’ roll is called. 

Mr. President, I was still at my Conference tasks in San 
Francisco when Washington had the great privilege of pour- 
ing out its tumultuous welcome to General Eisenhower a 
few day ago. It was a source of deep regret to me that I 
could not be here with you to join the grateful throng which 
greeted him up and down our avenues and yonder in the 
Chamber of the House. When I read the text of his modest, 
moving speech and came upon his devoted tribute to the pre- 
cious memory of those brave, young martyrs who have given 
up the last full measure of devotion, and when I found he 
had said that “the blackness of the grief of those who mourn 
can be relieved only by the faith that all this shall not hap- 
pen again,” it seemed to me that the San Francisco Charter 
has a responsive mission which this great commander must 
have had in mind as he went on to say: 

The soldier knows that in war the threat of separate 
annihilation tends to hold allies together; he hopes we 
can find peace a nobler incentive to produce the same 
unity. He passionately believes that, with the same de- 
termination, the same optimistic resolution and the same 
mutual consideration among the Allies that mar- 
shalled in Europe forces capable of crushing what had 
been the greatest war machine of history, the problems 
of peace can and must be met. He sees the United Na- 
tions strong but considerate; humane and understanding 
leaders in the world to preserve the peace that he is 
winning. 

That, Mr. President, is the aspiration and the dedication 
of the San Francisco Charter. None of its authors will 
certify to its perfection. But all of its authors will certify 
to its preponderant advantages. It is the only plan available 
for international cooperation in the pursuit of peace and 
justice. It is laden with promise and with hope. It deserves 
a faithful trial. America has everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by giving it support; everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by declining this continued fraternity with the United 
Nations in behalf of the dearest dream of humankind. I rec- 
ommend the San Francisco Charter to Congress and the 
country. 


The United Nations Charter 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 
By EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR., Former U. 8. Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the opening session of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearings on the United Nations Charter, 


Washington, D. C., July 9, 1945 


OU have asked me to appear before you as the first 
witness in your consideration of the United Nations 
Charter and the Statute of the International Court 

of Justice. | am honored to accept your invitation. 


One week ago today the President submitted the Charter 
to the Senate for ratification. May I also formally submit to 
you on his behalf the report which I made to him as chair- 
man of the United States delegation at the San Francisco 
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Conference. This report deals in detail with the results of 
the conference and is fully documented. It was prepared 
quickly because we felt it important that the full and specific 
information it contains should be made available to the 
Senate and the public at the earliest possible moment. 

I have been informed that the committee desires to begin 
the hearings by receiving from me an introductory statement 
summarizing the principal provisions of the Charter, and 
then to ask me such questions as the members may consider 
pertinent. | am prepared to make such a statement. 

First, however, I wish to make full acknowledgment of 
the great part taken by members of Congress, and particularly 
by members of the United States Senate, in making this 
Charter possible and in framing its provisions. 


CHARTER BACKGROUND SKETCHED 


The Connally and Fulbright resolutions, passed in the 
fall of 1943 by the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
respectively, expressed the will and purpose of Congress that 
the United States join with other sovereign nations in estab- 
lishing as soon as possible an international organization to 
maintain peace and security. 

These resolutions, giving full support to the Moscow 
Four Nation Declaration, gave renewed impetus to the pre- 
paratory work which had been undertaken in the Department 
of State under the direction of President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull. Members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
participated in all these preparations. 

Their advice was constantly sought and was invaluable. In 
July, 1944, a United States draft proposal was completed as 
a result of this work. This draft, together with similar drafts, 
submitted by the Soviet Union, Great Britain and China, 
became the basis of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, just as 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals themselves became the basis 
of the Charter. 

Half of the United States delegation at the San Francisco 
Conference was composed of members of Congress. Your 
chairman, Senator Connally, and his distinguished colleague, 
Senator Vandenberg, acted as vice chairmen of the delegation. 

They played outstanding roles in the writing of this Charter. 
They were leading figures at the United Nations Conference 
and their contributions to its success did honor to themselves, 
the Senate and the country. 

I wish also to pay high tribute to Congressman Bloom and 
Congressman Eaton, who represented the House with such 
distinction, ard to the two able and influential public mem- 
bers of the delegation, Dean Gildersleeve and Commander 
Stassen. Mr. Hull, whom President Roosevelt rightly called 
“the father of the United Nations,” was not present, but we 
were in daily communication with him and his wise counsel 
was invaluable. Finally, President Truman, your colleague 
for so many years, guided our efforts with clear vision and a 
sure hand. His leadership contributed greatly to our success. 

From first to last Congress and the Executive Branch of 
the Government have worked hand in hand and with no 
thought of partisanship in this endeavor. The whole Ameri- 
can people have also participated directly to an extent never 
approached before. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals were 
submitted to their scrutiny, criticism and advice seven months 
before the San Francisco Conference began, and the results 
of that public examination are reflected in many of the 
changes made at San Francisco. Forty-two non-govern- 
mental organizations, representing labor, agriculture, indus- 
try, the churches, veterans and other groups, were represented 
by consultants to the United States delegation at the con- 





ference. 
construction of the Charter. 
This Charter is not the work of any single nation. 


They, too, exercised an important influence in the 


It is 
the work of fifty nations. But the influence of the United 
States in the framing of its provisions has been of the utmost 
importance. I believe that this is due in a very large degree 
to the close working relationship developed between the ex- 
ecutive and Congress, with direct participation by the public. 
This has made it possible for all America to speak more 
surely with a united and compelling voice in international 
affairs. 
PURPOSE AND PRINCIPLES 


The United Nations Charter is both a binding agreement 
to preserve peace and to advance human progress and a con- 
stitutional document creating the international machinery by 
which nations can cooperate to realize these purposes in fact. 

The purposes of the United Nations are the maintenance 
of international peace and security; the development of 
friendly relations among nations based on respect for the 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples; cooperation in 
solving international problems of an economic, social, cul- 
tural and humanitarian character, and in promoting respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

Members of the organization are pledged to carry out in 
good faith the obligations of the Charter. They are pledged 
to settle their disputes peacefully in such a way that inter- 
national peace and security and justice are not endangered ; 
not to use force or the threat of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any state or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations; to give the organization every assistance in any 
action it takes under the Charter, and to refrain from giving 
assistance to any state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action. 

The organization is based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all its members. It is not authorized to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any state. However, a claim of domestic jurisdic- 
tion cannot be used to prevent enforcement measures by the 
Security Council in dealing with a threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace or act of aggression by any future aggressor. 


Six Main INSTRUMENTS 


The Charter provides six principal instruments for the 
realization of its purposes and principles. They are the 
Security Council, the General Assembly, the Economic and 
Social Council, the International Court of Justice, the Trus- 
teeship Council and the Secretariat. 

The Security Council is both an enforcement agency and 
an agency to help nations settle their disputes peacefully in 


‘such a manner that enforcement measures may be un- 


necessary. 

The General Assembly is a forum for discussion and 
recommendation on any matter within the scope of the 
Charter. 

The Economic and Social Council is an instrument for 
the development of those international economic and social 
conditions essential to lasting peace. 

The International Court of Justice is an institution 
through which the principles of international justice and law 
may be developed and increasingly applied to relations be- 
tween countries. 

The Trusteeship Council assists in the supervision of an 
international trusteeship system for some dependent areas. 

The Secretariat is the permanent civil service of the United 
Nations. 
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THe Security CounciL 

‘The Charter places the major responsibility for the main- 
tenance and enforcement of international peace and security 
with the Security Council. The Security Council will not 
neet merely from time to time. The Charter provides that 
it shall function continuously and that its members shall 
always be represented at the seat of the organization. 

The Council has the duty of helping to bring about by 
peaceful means the adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes. “These include such methods as conciliation, media- 
tion, arbitration, judicial settlement and resort to regional 
agencies, as well as any other peaceful means the parties to a 
dispute may choose. If necessary the Council may itself 
recommend the terms of settlement, as well as methods of 
settlement or adjustment. 

Should these means fail, it is the duty of the Security 
Council to take whatever measures are necessary, including 
diplomatic and economic sanctions and the use of force, to 
prevent or suppress a threat to the peace, breach of the peace, 
or act of aggression. 

All members of the organization are pledged to accept and 
carry out decisions of the Security Council made in fulfill- 
ment of these duties. They undertake to make available to 
the Council, on its call, armed forces, assistance and facili- 
ties in accordance with special agreements which are to be 
neyotiated as soon as possible between the Security Council 
and the member nations. It is specified that within the 
limits of these agreements national air force contingents 
should be immediately available for combined international 
enforcement action. The Charter provides that these mili- 
tary agreements shall be subject to ratification by the signa- 
tury states in accordance with their respective constitutional 
processes, 

There will also be a Military Staff Committee consisting 
of the chiefs of staft of the permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council or their representatives to advise and assist the 
Council in its military requirements for the maintenance of 
international peace, the use of the forces at its disposal and 
in discharging its responsibilities in connection with the regu- 
lation of armaments. Thus the military collaboration of the 
(jreat Powers, which has been so important a factor in as- 
suring victory, will be continued and developed for the pur- 
pose of insuring peace. 

CouNCIL TO BE READY ALWAYS 

When the military agreements have been made, the Secu- 
rity Council will be ready at all times under these provisions 
with effective means at its disposal for prompt action against 
ayyression, or a threat of aggression. 

The relationship of regional security arrangements to the 
United Nations Organization is also established by the 
Charter. Because bitter experience has shown that a breach 
of the peace anywhere in the world may sooner or later 
threaten the security of all nations, the supremacy of the Se- 
curity Council in enforcement measures to prevent aggression 
is established by the Charter, except as concerns the enemy 
states of this war. 

The Charter contemplates that the United Nations Organ- 
ization may in time assume the responsibility for standing 
vuard over the enemy state, but this responsibility is left 
tor the present directly in the hands of the nations which 
have made victory possible in the present war. They will 
decide when to transter this responsibility to the organi- 
zation. The United States is, of course, one of the nations 
which retains this responsibility. 

While no regional enforcement action may be taken with- 
out the consent of the Security Council—except against en- 


emy states—the Charter encourages the use of regional 
arrangements and agencies in the peaceful adjustment of local 
disputes. It also provides that should an armed attack occur 
against a member state, the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense may come into play until the Security 
Council has taken the necessary measures to maintain peace. 

‘These provisions make possible the further development 
and strengthening of the inter-American system and its inte- 
gration with the world system in such a way that the Act of 
Chapultepec can be put on a permanent basis in conformity 
with the Charter. 


VOTING PROVISIONS 


The provisions for membership and voting in the Security 
Council agreed upon at San Francisco were so drawn up as 
to enable the Security Council to discharge, with the best 
chance of success, its responsibility for the maintenance ot 
peace with justice. 

Five nations are given permanent membership in the Coun- 
cil—the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
China and France. These nations possess most of the in- 
dustrial and military resources of the world. They will have 
to bear the principal responsibility for maintaining peace in 
the foreseeable future. The provisions of membership recog- 
nize this inescapable fact. 

‘The five powers do not, however, form a majority of the 
members of the Council. Six members are elected by the 
General Assembly from among all the other United Nations. 
This is the first of several checks and balances provided for 
in the Charter in order to safeguard the rights of smaller 
nations. 

The voting provisions for the Security Council also recog- 
nize the special powers and responsibilities of the great na- 
tions. A majority of seven members, which includes all five 
of the permanent members, is required in any decision by the 
Council for dealing with a dispute either by peaceful means 
or by enforcement action, except that a party to a dispute 
must abstain from voting in the peaceful settlement stage. 

There has been a great deal of discussion of these voting 
provisions and I should like to request permission to place in 
the record my statement of March 5, 1945,* Mr. Grew’s 
statement of March 24 and the interpretive statement by the 
delegations of the four sponsoring governments on June 7, 
all of which are on this subject. I think they will prove 
useful to the committee. 

The requirement for unanimity of the five great nations 
has been criticized because each of them can exercise a veto. 
I submit that these five nations, possessing most of the world’s 
power to break or preserve peace, must agree and act to- 
gether if peace is to be maintained, just as they have had to 
agree and act together in order to make possible a United Na- 
tions victory in this war. 

The question is asked: What would happen if one of the 
five permanent members used the unanimity rule to veto en- 
forcement action against itself. The answer is plain. If one 
of these nations ever embarked upon a course of aggression 
a major war would result, no matter what the membership 
and voting provisions of the Security Council might be. 


CHARTER CoNFERS No Power 


The Charter does not confer any power upon the great 
nations which they do not already possess in fact. Without 
the Charter the power of these nations to make or break the 
peace would still exist. What the Charter does is to place 
special and binding obligations upon the great nations to use 
—in unity together for peace, not separately for war—the 
power that is already in their hands. The unanimity rule is 
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an expression of those special obligations and of their com- 
mensurate responsibilities. 

With an important exception, the unanimity rule applies to 
peaceful settlement as well as to enforcement action, because 
any action toward settling a dispute peacefully may lead to 
the necessity for enforcement measures. Once the Council 
orders an investigation or takes a similar action in a dispute, 
it must be prepared to follow through with whatever further 
measures, including the use of force, may ultimately be neces- 
sary. And this must be clear to the states involved in the 
dispute. If it were not, the authority and prestige which 
the Council needs in order to secure peaceful settlements of 
disputes might be fatally weakened. That is why the five 
permanent members are required to agree and vote together 
from the beginning of any dispute on which the Council takes 
action. 

The power of veto does not, however, apply to considera- 
tion and discussion of a dispute by the Council before action 
is taken. Thus the right of any nation to bring a dispute 
before the Council and to obtain a hearing of its case cannot 
be blocked. Furthermore, no member of the Council—and 
this includes the permanent members—can vote in any de- 
cision involving peaceful settlement of a dispute to which it 
is a party. By this provision the five permanent members 
must submit themselves to the same processes of peaceful ad- 
justment and settlement that apply to any other member 
nation. 

Additional checks are provided against abuse of their vot- 
ing powers by the five permanent members. Any decision 
by the Council in either the peaceful settlement or enforce- 
ment stage requires at least seven votes. Thus at least two 
of the smaller nations of the Council must agree with the 
five permanent members before the Council can take action. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY HoLps POWER 


The Charter also provides that the General Assembly, 
where the five major powers possess no special voting powers, 
may make recommendations to the Council on any question 
relating to peace and security not being dealt with by the 
Council. It provides further that the Council must report 
at least once a year to the General Assembly on all measures 
it has taken to maintain peace. These provisions mean that 
the Council must act under the watchful eye of the whole 
organization and its members can quickly be held accountable 
before world opinion if they are derelict in their duty. 

There is still another and more compelling reason why the 
power of veto is not likely to be abused, or even to be exer- 
cised at all except in unusual circumstances. That is the 
compelling desire and need of the five great nations to work 
together for peace. “Twice in thirty years they have been al- 
lies against aggression. Their common interest in prevent- 
ing another war is fully as urgent as that of any other nation. 
Under this Charter they assurne sacred obligations and heavy 
responsibilities for the maintenance of peace with justice. 
They do not assume these obligations and responsibilities 
lightly. They do so because it is in the vital national interest 
ot each one of them to see that these obligations and respon- 
sibilities are fulfilled. 

I believe that I speak for the entire United States delega- 
tion when I say that the requirement for unanimity among 
the five permanent members, with the safeguards that have 
been provided, is not only essential to the success of the 
United Nations organization in the years immediately ahead 
but that it recognizes and confirms a power which a majority 
of Americans believe the United States should have in view 
of the great responsibilities our country must inevitably as- 
sume for the maintenance of world peace. 


The special position of the United States and the four other 
permanent members of the Security Council is also recognized 
in the provisions for ratification both of the Charter and ot 
later amendments to the Charter. 

The Charter itself will come into force when it has been 
ratified by the five permanent members of the Council and a 
majority of the other signatory states. Amendments will 
come into force when they have been adopted by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly or of a special conference called 
for the purpose and have been ratified by two-thirds of the 
member states, including all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. 


AMENDMENTS UNLIKELY 


It should be noted that there is no power of veto over the 
adoption of amendments. The Security Council does not 
vote on amendments at all. The power of veto applies only 
to their ratification by the nations concerned. 

In practice no important amendments to the Charter are 
likely to be adopted in the near future unless there is unani- 
mous, or virtually unanimous, agreement upon them and rati- 
fication is regarded as assured. The General Assembly is 
not a legislative body. It is an international meeting of the 
representatives of sovereign nations. The act of voting on 
an important matter, therefore, is not likely to take place 
until all the means of adjustment usual in negotiations 
imong nations have been brought to bear in order to reach 
a common viewpoint. At the San Francisco Conference 
there was no veto and the two-thirds rule applied. Yet the 
provisions of the Charter were adopted unanimously. 

I feel that much of the criticism of the voting provisions 
of the Charter arises from failure to remember that the 
United Nations is neither a federal union nor a world state 
and that voting procedures among its sovereign member na- 
tions cannot necessarily be judged on the same basis as voting 
procedures in a State Legislature or in the Congress. 

As the peoples and Governments gain experience and con- 
fidence in world organization in the years ahead I hope that 
they will learn to apply and adapt to international affairs 
many more of the principles and techniques of democracy. 
But I believe it would be fatal to this hope if we were to at- 
tempt now to go beyond what the nations are clearly ready 
to undertake today. The Charter affords full opportunity 
for later amendments whenever a sufficient majority of the 
people of the world is ready to go farther. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Just as the existing distribution among nations of the 
power to maintain peace is recognized in the provisions for 
the Security Council, so the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all member states is recognized in the provisions 
for the General Assembly. In the General Assembly every 
member nation, large or small, has one vote. 

It is the function of the General Assembly to develop in 
practice those friendly relations among nations based on res- 
pect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples, which is declared as one of the objectives of the 
United Nations. 

The General Assembly may discuss and make recommen- 
dations either to the Security Council or to the members on 
any matter within the scope of the Charter. It may call to 
the attention of the Council any situations likely to endanger 
the peace and make recommendations on any questions re- 
lating to peace and security not being dealt with by the 
Council. It will receive and consider annual and special 


reports from the Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council and the Secretary General. 
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The General Assembly has the further power to recom- 
nend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situations, 
revardless of origin, likely to impair the general welfare, in- 
luding situations resulting from violation of the purposes 
nd principles of the organization. This is one of the most 
provisions in the Charter for peaceful change and 

ir the correction of injustices present or future. 

Because the United Nations is an organization of sovereign 
tates, the General Assembly does not have legislative power. 
It can recommend, but it cannot impose its recommendations 
ipon the member states. It has, however, virtually all the 
other powers of a free deliberative body. Senator Vanden- 

has justly characterized it as the town meeting of the 

ld. Its authority is sufficient to make it effective as the 

keeper of the world’s conscience and as the watchman over 

the international behavior of every member of the United 
Nations and over the other agencies of the organization. 

One of the principal purposes of the United Nations is 
the removal of the economic and social causes of international 
onflict and war. Responsibility for discharging the func- 
tions of the organization in this connection is vested by the 
Charter in the General Assembly and, under the Assembly’s 

uthority, in the Economic and Social Council. 

In its chapters on economic and social cooperation the 
Charter spells out in more detail the economic and social pur- 
poses of the United Nations. These include the promotion 
higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions 
economic and social progress and development; solutions 
international economic, social, health and related problems, 
ind international cultural and educational cooperation. The 
fconomie and Social Council is also charged, under the Gen- 

| Assembly’s authority, with the principal responsibility 

promoting universal respect for and observance of human 
hts and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction 
s to race, sex, language or religion. 


mportant 


t 
I 


ECONOMIC AND SocIAL COUNCIL 


Ihe Economic and Social Council will consist of eighteen 
members elected by the General Assembly. 

In the field of its responsibility the Economic and Social 
Council has the power to make studies, reports and recom- 
mendations, to prepare draft conventions for submission to 
the General Assembly and to call international conferences. 

Subject to the General Assembly’s approval, it is em- 

wered to make agreements with specialized inter-govern- 
mental concerned with international trade and 
tinance, labor, agriculture and other related fields in order to 

ring them into relationship with the United Nations Organ- 
ization as a whole and to make recommendations for co- 
ord It is then authorized to obtain 


agencies 


rdinating their activities. 
regular reports from these agencies on their work and on the 
steps they have taken to give effect to its recommendations or 
those of the Assembly. 

The Economic and Social Council will also set up a com- 
mission for the promotion of human rights, commissions in 
economic and social fields and such other commissions as may 
be required. The commission on human rights will have the 
power to prepare an international bill of rights for submis- 
ion to the member states for approval. 

Like the General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council has no power to impose its recommendations on the 
member states. But, as I reported to the President, this 
‘bower to study and report and recommend—and the power 
to call conferences and prepare draft conventions and require 
reports of progress—is a power which can be counted on to 
go a long way towards translating humanitarian aspirations 
into human gains.” 


In the next ten or fifteen years, the work of the Economic 
and Social Council and its related agencies in helping to re- 
store a shattered world and to achieve better living condi- 
tions for all peoples will be of paramount importance. If the 
United Nations cooperate effectively toward these ends they 
will have gone far toward eliminating in advance the causes 
of another world war a generation hence. If they fail, there 
will be instead widespread depressions and economic warfare 
which would fatally undermine the world organization. No 
provisions that can be written into the Charter will enable 
the Security Council to make the world secure from war if 
men and women have no security in their homes and in their 
jobs. 

INTERNATIONAL Court OF JUSTICE 


The fourth major instrument of international cooperation 
for which the Charter provides is the International Court of 
Justice. The Court provides the means by which interna- 
tional disputes of a legal character can be settled “in con- 
formity with the principles of justice and international law,” 
as stated in the purposes of the United Nations. The Char- 
ter states the general rule that such disputes should be refer- 
red to the International Court. The statute of the Interna- 
tional Court, which is annexed to the Charter, does not pro- 
vide for compulsory jurisdiction. It does, however, include 
an optional clause under which members of the United Na- 
tions may agree in advance to submit all their justiciable dis- 
putes to the Court for settlement. 

The Charter provides that whenever disputes are referred 
to the Court its decisions shall be binding on the parties and 
that any member of the United Nations, party to such a dis- 
pute, must comply with the decisions of the Court. If it 
fails to do so the matter may be brought to the attention of 
the Security Council for appropriate action. 

The International Court will also have a most important 
part to play in the further development and strengthening 
of international law, just as the courts of England and 
America have helped to form the common law. ‘The Court 
will be the subject of separate testimony before this commit- 
tee by Mr. Green Hackworth, legal adviser of the Depart- 
ment of State, and our member of the committee on the 
Court at San Francisco. 

‘TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 

In addition to these four overall instruments of interna- 
tional action the Charter includes a declaration of principles 
and purposes regarding all non-self-governing territories and 
provides fer an international Trusteeship System under 
which some of these territories may be placed by later agree- 
ment. 

In the general declaration the member nations accept as 
a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the utmost the 
well-being of the inhabitants of all dependent territories over 
which they have responsibility. They are pledged to insure 
the political, economic, social and educational advancement 
of such peoples and to assist them in the “‘progressive develop- 
ment of their free political institutions.” They are pledged 
to develop self-government for all dependent peoples. 

I wish to emphasize that this pledge includes the right to 
independence for those peoples who aspire to it and are able 
to exercise its responsibilities. That was the view of the 
United States delegation, and the Committee on Trusteeship 
at San Francisco unanimously concurred in that interpreta- 
tion. 

This declaration of international obligations regarding all 
dependent peoples is the first of its character in the history of 
international relations. No similar obligations were assumed 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations, which pro- 
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vided only for a mandate system applicable to territories and 
colonies detached from Germany and Turkey after the last 
war. 

The international Trusteeship System of the present Char- 
ter will apply to such territories as may be placed under it by 
later agreements among the states directly concerned. The 
Charter itself does not place any territories under trustee- 


ship. The trusteeship agreements may apply to territories 
now held under mandate, territories taken from enemy states 
as a result of the present war, and other territories volun- 
tarily placed under the system. 

TRUSTEESHIP’s OBJECTIVES STATED 

The objectives of the trusteeship system include the poli- 
tical, economic, social and educational advancement of the 
dependent peoples concerned and their development toward 
self-government or independence, together with encourage- 
ment of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
These provisions constitute another long step forward from 
the League of Nations mandate system. 

A Trusteeship Council is created to assist the General As- 
sembly in carrying out the functions of the United Nations 
with regard to trusteeship agreements for all areas not de- 
signated as strategic. Membership in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil will be divided equally between those United Nations ad- 
ministering trust territories and those which do not, but it 
must include the five permanent members of the Security 
Council. Annual reports for each non-strategic trust terri- 
tory must be made to the General Assembly on the basis of 
a questionnaire prepared by the Trusteeship Council. 

Strategic areas may be designated in trusteeship agreements 
and in these areas all functions of the organizations are to be 
exercised by the Security Council, with the assistance of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

Both the War and Navy Departments participated fully in 
framing the trusteeship provisions of the Charter. Further- 
more, both departments have certified that they are of the 
opinion that the military and strategic implications of the 
Charter as a whole are in accord with the security interests 
of the United States. 

No commitment is made to place any particular area, stra- 
tegic or non-strategic, under the trusteeship system. The 
Charter thus leaves for future determination to what extent 
and under what terms islands in the Pacific which are taken 
from Japan at the end of the present war are to be placed 
under the trusteeship system. Any agreement into which 
the United States might enter to this end would have to be 
on terms satisfactory to us. 


INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT 


The Charter names the secretariat as one of the six prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations together with the Security 
Council, the General Assembly, the Economic and Social 





Council, the International Court of Justice and the Trustee- 
ship Council. The Secretary General is appointed by the 
General Assembly upon recommendation of the Security 
Council and is the chief administrative officer of the organi- 
zation. ‘The Charter provides that the Secretary General 
and the staff of the International Secretariat “shall not seek 
or receive instructions from any government or from any 
other authority and shall be responsible only to the organiza- 
tion so that they may be international civil servants. 

These, gentlemen—in summary—are the main provisions 
of the United Nations Charter. In my report to the Presi- 
dent you will find a much fuller exposition. The Charter is 
not, of course, a perfect instrument. I am sure it will be im- 
proved with time as the United Nations gain experience in 
its application. But I believe it offers to the United States 
and to the world a truly effective instrument for lasting 
peace. 

The purposes and principles of the Charter are those in 
which the great majority of the human race believe. The prin- 
cipal agencies which it will create—the agency for law en- 
forcement, the public meeting, the court of justice and the 
center for economic and social progress—are those which all 
self-governing peoples have developed and learned to use in 
their own affairs. The powers given to these instruments in 
the international field are those with which the most thorough 
possible consideration has shown the nations are now ready to 
endow them. 

In short, the course which is charted by this document is 
one which I believe to be within the capacity of the nations 
at this period of world history to follow and it is a course 
which leads in the direction of our highest aspirations for 
human advancement in a world at peace. 

I believe our experience at San Francisco offered a con- 
vincing demonstration that this Charter can be made to work. 
Much has been written about the disagreements at San Fran- 
cisco. Actually, the area of agreement was always vastly 
wider than the area or disagreement. Attention was naturally 
directed to the differences among us because neither the five 
Major Powers, nor the committees of the conference, took 
up their time on all those matters about which they were al- 
ready in agreement. What was significant about the confer- 
ence was this—the differences were resolved and a Charter 
for a strong and effective organization was unanimously 
adopted. I believe the five Major Nations proved at San 
Francisco beyond the shadow of any doubt that they can work 
successfully and in unity with each other and with the other 
United Nations under this Charter. 

In that firm belief I have come to testify before you today 
in favor of ratification of the Charter by the Senate of the 
United States. No country has a greater stake than ours in a 
speedy beginning upon the task of realizing in fact the promise 
which the United Nations Charter offers to the world. 


Objectives of the Charter 


PRINCIPLES NOT NEW 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered before the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., July 2, 1945 


T is good of you to let me come back among you. You 
know, I am sure, how much that means to one who 
served so recently in this chamber. I have just brought 

down from the White House and have delivered to your 


presiding officer the Charter of the United Nations. It was 
signed in San Francisco on June 26, 1945—six days ago— 
by the representatives of fifty nations. The statute of the 
International Court of Justice is annexed to the Charter. 
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| am appearing to ask for the ratification of the Charter, 
and the Statute annexed thereto, in accordance with the 
Constitution. 

The Charter which I bring you has been written in the 
name of we, the peoples of the United Nations.” Those 
peoples—stretching all over the face of the earth—will watch 
our action here with great concern and high hope. For they 

k to this body of elected representatives of the people of 
the United States to take the lead in approving the Charter 

nd Statute and pointing the way for the rest of the world. 

This Charter and the principles on which it is based are 
not new to the United States Senate or to the House of 
Representatives. 

Over a year and a half ago, the Senate, after thorough 
lebate, adopted the Connally resolution, which contained the 
sssence of this Charter. It called for “a general international 
irganization based on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states, and open to membership by all 

ich states, large and small, for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” What I am now presenting to 
the Senate carries out completely this expression of national 
ind international necessity. 

Shortly before that, the House of Representatives passed 
the Fulbright resolution—also favoring the creation of inter- 
national machinery with participation by the United States. 
You and the House of Representatives thus had a hand in 
haping the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, upon which the 
Charter has been based. 

No international document has been drawn in a greater 
‘lare of publicity than this one. It has been the subject of 

ublic comment for months. This widespread discussion has 
eated the impression in some quarters that there were many 
ints of disagreement among the United Nations in draft- 

r this Charter. Naturally, much more public attention was 
iven to the items of disagreement than to the items of 
ivreement. 

The fact is that there were comparatively few points upon 


vhich there was not accord from the very beginning. Dis- 


That We May Serve 


SMALL NATIONS NOT IN 


agreement was reduced to a minimum—and related more to 
methods than to principles. Whatever differences there were, 
were finally settled. They were settled by the traditionally 
democratic method of free exchange of opinions and points 
of view. 

I shall not attempt here to go into the various provisions 
of the Charter. They have been so thoroughly discussed that 
1 am sure you are all familiar with them. They will be so 
thoroughly discussed on this floor that you and the people 
of the nation will all have a complete expression of views. 

In your deliberations, 1 hope you will consider not only 
the words of the Charter but also the spirit which gives it 
meaning and life. 

The objectives of the Charter are clear. 

It seeks to prevent future wars. 

It seeks to settle international disputes by peaceful means 
and in conformity with principles of justice. 

It seeks to promote world-wide progress and better stand- 
ards of living. 

It seeks to remove the economic and social causes of inter- 
national conflict and unrest. 

It is the product of many hands and many influences. It 
comes from the reality of experience in a world where one 
generation has failed twice to keep the peace. The lessons 
of that experience have been written into the document. 

The choice before the Senate is now clear. The choice is 
not between this Charter and something else. It is between 
this Charter and no charter at all. 

Improvements will come in the future as the United Na- 
tions gain experience with the machinery and methods which 
they have set up. For this is not a static treaty. It can be 
improved—and, as the years go by, it will be—just as our 
own Constitution has been improved. 

This Charter points down the only road to enduring peace. 
There is no other. Let us not hesitate to join hands with 
the peace-loving peoples of the earth and start down that 
road—with firm resolve that we can and will reach our goal. 

I urge ratification. I urge prompt ratification. 


Humanity As Equals 


OPPOSITION TO BIG FIVE 


By JAN MASARYK, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, Chief of the Czechoslovak Delegation to the United Nations 
Conference, San Francisco, Cal. 
Delivered at the close of the San Francisco Conference, June 26th, 1945 


HE great San Francisco Conference has terminated 
its all important historic deliberations. To some it 
seemed too long. But if we consider the magnitude 
ot our task, the conditions prevailing in this world of ours 
in April 1945 and even today, if we realize how thoroughly 
our civilization has been shaken up by years of concentrated 
lestruction of values, material, moral and cultural, we are 
bound to come to the conclusion that the time spent on 
dratting the Charter, in my estimation, one of the most im- 
ortant documents in human history, was neither long nor 
vasted. From fifty different countries—and how different— 
representatives came to the Golden Gate for a tremendous 
urpose, our handling of which shall be judged by many 
coming generations. The Czechoslovak Delegation is proud 
ot the opportunity to cooperate modestly in this epoch-making 
task. 
\ great deal has been said about the great, medium and 
small nations. Although the Czechoslovak Government from 


the beginning full-heartedly agreed with the thesis that the 
Great Powers, who will have to carry the overwhelming 
brunt of the political and economic responsibility, should 
have more to say than the rest of us, we realized at the 
same time that an honorable and dignified role could, would 
and should be played by any Delegation who had something 
worth while to contribute. The Charter is the proof of both 
these points. There may have been created in some quarters 
the impression that the forty-five so-called small and med- 
ium nations—though some of them are great in tradition and 
in achievement—had been in a steady cpposition to the Big 
Five. That is certainly not correct. On the contrary, a 
friendly and fruitful cooperation between all the fifty 
powers represented here was very much in evidence through- 
out our labors, even if sometimes differences of opinion were 
not unnoticeable. Let me repeat what I have often said be- 
tore, that there are so many vital interests we have in com- 
mon—the big and the small—and that the common denomi- 
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nator of peace with security is overwhelming. This has been 
so gloriously manifested on the fields of battle and we all 
hope will be equally strongly manifested once peace is estab- 
lished. 

The small and smaller countries need security, crave se- 
curity, pray for security, so that they can keep step with the 
great ones and serve humanity as equals among equals. 

In a short while now we shall disperse into all corners 
of the earth to explain to our peoples what we did, why we 
did it and how we did it. It is my considered opinion that 
we can face our respective Governments, Parliaments, and 
peoples with a calm conscience and a feeling of modest satis- 
faction. 

This Charter is a good document, honestly arrived at, and 
if the same spirit of friendly cooperation prevails in bringing 
it into actual force, I do not see any unsurmountable dif- 
ficulties looming ahead. 

We have in our hands an effective weapon against the 
repetition of wanton aggression by the beaten Nazi and Fas- 
cist evil-doers, and after the second part of the war is 
crowned with the same absolute military victory—as it surely 
will be—also against the medieval imperialism of the Jap- 
onese. There will be many important, complex and far-reach- 
ing problems to solve—but we can, we shall solve them, be- 
cause we know that sorely wounded humanity could not 


stand another cataclysm such as the one out of which we are 
laboriously, but victoriously, emerging at this moment. 

May I in conclusion utter a humble word of warning? 
Let us please stop talking of the next world war. The 
language one hears in certain places is lamentably unconstruc- 
tive, it arouses suspicions at a moment when mutual confi- 
dence is all important. Not one of us in this room wants 
another war. None of us want the children of these selfless 
children of ours, whose graves are scattered as sacred meinen- 
toes all over the face of the scarred earth—none of us want 
these children to die in another war in another generation— 
we want them to live and work for their respective countries 
in peace and security in a socially just and safe world. 
That’s why we assembled here, that’s why we drafted the 
Charter. It contains all the necessary safeguards against 
future wars. Let us see to it that our lofty aims are carried 
into deeds worthy of the memory of our heroic beloved 
youngsters. 

The spirit and ideals of Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt are present here today. I know they would give 
us their blessing, and we the fifty nations united here are 
wishing God speed to their successor, Harry S$. Truman— 
for his journey to the next meeting and for a successful 
accomplishment of the gigantic task which he took over s 
ably, so efficiently and so humbly. 


Responsibilities of Your Chief Executive 


TWO THINGS I MUST ACCOMPLISH 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at Independence, Mo., June 27, 1945 


FACED the National Democratic Convention in Chi- 

cago last July when I was nominated for Vice-President 

of the United States under my protest—a terrible ordeal, 
I thought. I was presiding over the Senate one day in April 
when I had a conference with the Speaker of the House oi 
Representatives and I was instructed to call the White 
House, which I did. Mr. Early, the Presidential secretary, 
told me that he wanted to see me at the White House as 
quickly and as quietly as I could get there. I thought that 
the President had come back to Washington from Warm 
Springs, Ga., to attend the funeral of Bishop Atwood. He 
was listed as an honorary pallbearer at the Bishop’s funeral. 

I arrived at the White House, was escorted to Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s study, and she informed me that the President had 
passed away. Well, you can understand how I felt at that 
moment. It was necessary for me to assume a burden greater, 
I think, than any man has assumed in the history of the 
world—a tremendous burden. We called a meeting of the 
Cabinet. I was sworn in as President of the United States, 
and after attending the funeral of the late President it was 
my duty to address the Congress of the United States, 531 
of the most critical gentlemen in the United States of 
America, and to state to them what, if anything, I pro- 
posed to do as President of the United States. 

Yesterday I had to face the delegates of fifty nations who 
had met in San Francisco to prepare a charter for world 
peace—a terrible ordeal. All these things I am telling you 
about—and now I have to face and thank the people at 
home, who are expecting impossible things of me. 

I shall attempt, as I have attempted in these other crises, 
to meet your expectations, but don’t expect too much of me. 
I must have your help and vour support. 





There are two things that I must accomplish as President 
of the United States. The first one is to win the war with 
Japan—and we are winning it. The next one is to win a 
peace. 

The first step toward the winning of that peace has been 
accomplished at San Francisco. We made the first step fol- 
lowing a preliminary step by Woodrow Wilson and a fol- 
low-up by his great successor, Franklin Roosevelt. 

I have another ordeal to face in the meeting of the so- 
called Big Three some time next month in which we shall 
discuss the preliminaries for a final peace treaty which we 
hope will maintain the peace of the world for generations 
to come. 


We can’t afford to have spilled this blood and tears and 
sweat—all the young men who are the cream of our popula- 
tion, the cream of the population of Russia and Great Britain 
and our other allies. We mustn’t under any circumstances 
allow that expenditure of lives and treasure to be made in 
vain. I am telling you all these things to let you know exactly 
what the responsibilities of your Chief Executive are. He 
can’t assume those responsibilities unless he has the whole- 
hearted support of you. I believe I have that support here in 
Jackson County. 

From the way the people acted in San Francisco and in the 
great State of Washington and in Portland, Oregon, and 
Salt Lake City last night, I think all the people of the United 
States are just as anxious as I am to have a peace that wil! 
work, That is a big job. No. 1—Wiéin the war with Japan. 
No. 2—Win a peace that will work. That is all I shall de- 
vote my time to from now on. 


I can’t tell vou how much I appreciate this demonstration 
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on the part of my people at home. Time and again I have 
tried to fill this great auditorium. This is the first time I have 


ever suc eeded. 
I can't tell you how very much I appreciate it. I am going 
to spend the next two or three days in Jackson County trying 


my best, with all the handicaps which a President of the 
United States has, to enjoy myself with you as I formerly 
did from the time I was county judge until I was President 
of the United States. 

‘Thank you very much, 


Education for a Lasting World Peace 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL AGENCY OF EDUCATION 
By EVERETT CASE, President of Colgate University 
Delivered before The Academy of Political Science, New York City, April 5, 1945 


E are allowed twenty minutes this morning in which 

to establish a lasting world peace—by the slow and 
painful process of education. We have, it appears, 
no time to waste. 

ne fact is immediately clear: there is no substitute for 
this process of education. Popes, emperors and kings, and 
numerous high contracting parties, have sought from time to 
time to impose and even to maintain peace by force, by fiat 

by treaty. In the end the dynamic and disruptive forces of 
i world in ferment proved too powerful. In the end neither 

the Pax Romana nor the Pax Britannica was proof against 
the fatal combination of internal negligence and external 
pressure. 

The failure in each instance was two-fold. Constituted 
ithority failed to teach the barbarians, on the one hand, the 
lesirability of peace; or the civilized peoples, on the other, 
he endless difficulty of securing it. It was a failure not 
erely to organize but also to educate. 

(homas a Kempis posed the problem some five centuries 
o, in searching and still highly current terms. “All men,” 
e wrote, “desire peace, but very few desire the conditions 
equisite for peace.” (It is worth remarking that his verb is 
ot understand but desire.) Will the bombing of German 
nd Japanese cities convince those peoples at long last of the 
iItimate horror and futility of war as an instrument of 
; or will it inspire the stricken survivors with a frenzy 

revenge? Will the victors this time understand, in their 
iajor implications, the conditions requisite for peace; and 
inderstanding, deeply desire them, even when more im- 
nediate devices and desires clamor for priority? 

Such questions, like past failures, suggest clearly enough 
the impossing dimensions of our educational assignment. It 

. task one can hope this morning only to sketch in crude 
utline, but it is a task we dare not shirk, As a young alum- 
us turned soldier writes me from the Pacific, we must re- 
nember Pearl Harbor as a lesson not merely in Japanese 
luplicity, but also in the catastrophic costs of American folly. 
by the same token, we must see this war as a consequence not 

nly of dictatorial arrogance, but also of democratic bungling. 
Fhus if we must seek means of correcting the vicious educa- 
rional systems which fed the Nipponese and Nazi fury, we 
vould better not ignore the anomalies and absurdities of our 
own. 

Shall we be equal to this dual assignment? Can we define 
the ends and discover and apply the means? Let me remind 
‘ou that these questions are neither rhetorical nor academic. 
Dhey pose no easy options. They pose a categorical impera- 

tive, which in turn is dictated by the terror of our situation. 

How else describe the circumstance that for the first time 
n history, man possesses the means of wholesale self-destruc- 
tion? Certainly our progress in this direction, dimly fore- 


OLICY 


shadowed in Act I of the present tragic drama, has been 
nothing short of prodigious. Act II, for all its long-drawn 
agony, will be as nothing to the wilderness of terror which 
Act III would certainly disclose. Only as each act approaches 
its climax can the discerning eye perceive the incredible 
shape—and appalling pace—of things to come. 

Rome was not built in a Jay, but in little more than a day 
Rome or any other city ¢ . now be utterly destroyed. It 
could be defended for a time, no doubt, and slowly rebuilt; 
but the forces of destruction move with a speed that con- 
structive forces have never learned to emulate. A beginning 
has already been made toward releasing the energy of the 
atom. To what purposes will this boundless source of power 
be ultimately directed? Shall we be content merely to wait 
and see? Shall we be content to leave it to fortune—or to 
certain high contracting parties—to see that the curtain 
never rises on Act III? 

This is the point at which the speaker usually pauses to 
explain that he has no wish to be an alarmist. I shall not 
follow that custom this morning. I tell you it is high time 
we became alarmed—if not for ourselves, then for our chil- 
dren and for our children’s children. It is time, in the words 
of one poet angered by man’s inhumanity to beasts, that 
‘“‘yarson lost his senses and people came to theirs.” And our 
concern, our desperate concern, is man’s inhumanity to man. 


II 


How are we to secure and harness for humanity the vast 
powers which science discovers and releases but cannot and 
does not pretend to control? That is our problem. It is noth- 
ing if not dynamic. It underlies Yalta and Bretton Woods, 
Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco. It challenges our gov- 
ernments and our churches. It clamors for the attention of 
our industrial and labor leaders. It has become the central 
problem of education. 


If we are to attack it successfully, we must begin, I submit, 
by taking fresh observations of our world and its inhabitants. 
Unfortunately, one can do no more this morning than take 
off and report briefly on two or three of the major landmarks. 

Challenging immediate attention, for example, is the es- 
sential unity underlying the chaos of our one, and now dis- 
tracted, world. How slow we have been to grasp this fact, 
much less its implications! Long before a Columbus, a Coper- 
nicus and in our day a Wendell Willkie had taken such pains 
to confirm it, this truth had been intuitively perceived and 
proclaimed by philosophers and prophets, and given special 
poignancy by the life and teachings of the Jewish founder of 
Christianity. We ourselves, it appears, have been far more 
stubborn skeptics than Thomas the disciple ever was. Even 
today there are those who deny war’s compelling demonstra- 
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tion that we are all in the same boat, and that there isn’t 
any other. 

For Americans, especially, this is a hard but important 
truth. Floating upon two oceans, we have seemed to occupy a 
vast and sufficient ark of our own. To drop the figure, our 
country was settled by men and women who, dissatisfied with 
their environment, moved west in search of greener fields; 
and their.descendants have never wholly lost the habit. In- 
stead of facing and solving the problems of our home com- 
munities, for example, we have a national disposition to move 
on. 

But in a global sense, man has achieved no such freedom. 
Science has yet to provide us with the means of escaping from 
our small and dizzy planet; we are still earthbound for our 
mortal lives at least. It follows, then, that if education for 
citizenship begins, like charity, at home, it would better not 
stop there. It follows that we must devote all our talents and 
ingenuity toward making our one world what it has yet to be- 
come, “the best of all possible worlds.” 

The second emergent fact is the drastic shift, since we last 
attempted to make peace, in the balance of power—political, 
economic and social. On the domestic front, there is the rise 
in the power and influence of organized labor, with all its 
undisclosed potentialities. On the international front there is 
the rise in the power and influence of Soviet Russia to which 
only a dozen years ago we still refused diplomatic recognition. 
Let us beware in foreign and domestic policy alike, of behav- 
ing as though such changes have not occurred. 

Today, for example, the United States and Russia possess 
powers and responsibilities which not even Britain, much 
less France and the older European States, can pretend to 
share on the basis of equality. I do not mean that the British 
Empire or a resurgent France or a unified China may not be 
factors of major importance in the total equation. I do not 
mean to minimize the rights, obligations and influence of the 
smaller States. I believe on the contrary that we should guard 
them most insistantly. I merely point to the obvious fact 
tl + in the international scene, the resources and influence of 
the U.S.A. and of the U.S.S.R. are paramount and therefore, 
primary factors. 


This proposition has two significant corollaries. Thanks to 
the resources and continental expanse of the American and 
Russian states, neither the one nor the other of these powers 
is inherently imperialist in its outlook. On the other hand, 
neither is experienced in the complex and sensitive task of 
world leadership. Therein, of course, lies one of the major 
tasks and opportunities for education. 


Third and most fundamental of the facts which challenge 
fresh study and attention is the impact on man himself of 
the revolution in science and technology. I use the word 
revolution advisedly, for it is not only in obvious and spec- 
tacular ways that science is constantly changing the condi- 
tions of human living. In hundreds of little ways, as Wallace 
Denham has pointedly observed, it uproots us and set us 
down lonely and distracted in a new and unfamiliar world. 

It challenges traditional customs and beliefs as well as 
hard won skills. It upsets our social and moral as well as 
our economic equilibrium. It brings about new and disturbing 
concentrations of power in the domestic as well as in the 
international scene. It taxes and often overtaxes man’s ca- 
pacity for adjustment, and thus is responsible in no small 
measure for the frantic plunge of our times into political and 
moral revolution and war. Perhaps one may pause here to 
remark that insofar as problems of this sort have been respon- 
sible for war, victory itself is no automatic solvent. It will 
give us only another and dearly bought opportunity to effect 


solutions which our minds and hearts and consciences can 
support. Except as we embrace this opportunity, and embrace 
it in that spirit, we shall hardly discover, much less desire, 
the conditions requisite for peace. 


Ill 


Let us see then how these observations apply to our domes- 
tic situation and affect America’s responsibilities. Much has 
been said—though not necessarily all the right things—about 
the “lag” of the social sciences and the humanities. Such a lag 
is rightly disturbing, but from one point of view, it is hardly 
surprising. Certainly science and technology have been lav- 
ishly subsidized by the forces of benevolence, on the one 
hand, and of malevolence on the other. (War’s impact is 
uneven, but on the whole, war acts as an accelerator.) They 
have been lavishly subsidized, too, by industry intent on 
meeting and even anticipating human needs and wants. In- 
directly, then, we have all had a part in the process. 

One looks in vain for anything like equivalent support for 
research, experiment and study in the area of human adjust- 
ment to constant and accelerated change. Specific projects, in 
the humanities and in the so-called social sciences, typically 
confined to a narrow segment of a single discipline, have been 
supported by grants in aid from various quarters. Total con- 
tributions, however, have hardly been a trickle compared 
with the vast stream of funds released for research in the 
natural and medical sciences. Moreover, the pattern of at- 
tack on narrow and carefully delimited segments, which has 
yielded rich harvests in the natural sciences, is not necessarily 
adequate for the humanities or even for the social sciences. 

The times, I submit, demand a change. Bold measures 
should be taken and taken promptly, to redress the balance. 
The war, with its shattering of inertia and routine, has stir- 
red in the colleges and universities a healthy mood of self- 
criticism and a disposition to reexamine educational ends and 
means. It has also disturbed academic vested interests suf- 
ficiently to afford a matchless opportunity for an advance in 
general education. 

ieeling as we do that victory will confront education with 
the most challenging assignment in its history, with more de- 
pending on the outcome than one cares lightly to admit, 
American educators are in no mood for reckless change. 
Certainly we do not pretend for a moment to know all the 
answers. Some of us, however, see an imperative need for 
considered, and it may be daring, study and experiment in 
general education at the college level. 

The importance to our society of trained scientists and 
technicians is obvious. The importance to our society of lib- 
erally educated men, responsibly aware of human history, hu- 
man problems and human potentialities, must be equally ob- 
vious. Whether one looks at industry or government or the 
organization of the peace, the critical problems are not tech- 
nical but human and social. Their solution depends upon 
character, responsible intelligence, and a capacity to see in 
clear perspective the complex relationships, and the social and 
moral values, of an imposing array of factors. Thus effective 
general education becomes not less important but more, and 
the role of the liberal college is not’ peripheral but central. 


We are increasingly aware of obstacles to the effective per- 
formance of that role. They are not easily removed. I am con- 
vinced, however, that there is promise in exposing our stu- 
dents, or a selected group of students, to a curriculum which 
is frankly and deliberately built around a core of prescribed 
and intimately related courses, to be organized and adminis- 
tered under university rather than departmental auspices. 
Such programs, incidentally, will require the use of living 
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and dynamic materials for teaching, and may well aftord the 
opportunity for fresh experiment in student motivation. In 
the hands of the skilled teacher, for example, concrete prob- 
lems requiring of the student responsible decisions in terms 
ot action, may offer both a challenge to intelligent reading 
and study, and a genuine inducement to learning. And the 
effect upon the teacher may be equally salutary. 

Obviously the schools have problems antecedent, though 
not unrelated, to the problems of the colleges. They are chal- 
lenved, no doubt rightly, to expand their educational serv- 
ices, even while consolidating the extraordinarily rapid ex- 
pansion of the past four decades. In the schools, as in the 
colleges, new subjects and new problems continue to press 
their claims just as we are wondering whether the prolifera- 
tion of new courses is not crowding certain fundamentals to 
the wall. 

It is possible this morning only to bow, in passing, to these 
and other important problems. I have long suspected, for 
example, that formal education bears approximately the same 
relation to total education as the visible part of an iceberg 
bears to the largely submerged whole. The importance of the 
early influences exerted by home and church and community 
has often been remarked; but our actions too often belie it. 
It seers to me, moreover, only less important for our times 
that education continue in something more than haphazard 
sense throughout our adult life. 


Man can add to his intellectual and spiritual stature by 
taking thought. Despite superficial evidence to the contrary, 
he is not yet dominated by the machine. In fact, with its new 
shoes of swiftness and its other magical powers, the idea has 
become more potent than ever before. For our times, this 
thought is at once sobering and reassuring. It is sobering be- 
cause in the hands of a Hitler who uses every device, new and 
old, for playing upon the credulity of a disgruntled people 
and the incredulity of others, the idea can be unimaginably 
destructive. It is reassuring because even the most perverted 
idea can be combatted, and one day put to rout, by the lag- 
gard but inevitable truth. Certainly the history of this war 
shows that ideas are not necessarily subject to any Gresham’s 
law. [It suggests, on the contrary, that the first task of educa- 
tion is to recognize the determining importance of the human 
mind and heart; and so point out the compelling importance 
ot developing, on the widest possible front, attitudes and mo- 
tives, ambitions and skills, which really do justice to man’s 
deepest and truest insights. 


IV 


Already the air is vexed—as I hope it will be cleared—by 
arguments over the scope of American responsibility. At one 
end of the spectrum a frantic minority urges that we take 
over and administer the German and Japanese schools and 
universities, even after the occupation, and proceed system- 
atically to convert their youth to democracy by forced indoc- 
trination. Of such persons one is tempted to say that they 
know little of history, less of democracy, and nothing at all 
of education or of human nature. At the other extreme are 
the educational isolationists—reformers as well as reaction- 
aries—who’ insist that we wash our hands of Europe and 
Asia on the ground that our own educational problems are 
sufficient to keep us busy. Of those who advance this too 
tamiliar argument, one is tempted to say that they have 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 

Shall we falter before this old and decrepit dilemma? 
Must we again impale ourselves upon one of its rusty horns? 

Nonsense. Only the fool builds his brave new home with 





devoted care in an area notoriously subject to fire or storm 
or pestilence, in blithe disregard of the dangers of his en- 
vironment. The wise man, discovering that he has no option 
about the site—or that he already enjoys the best available— 
will be the first to press forward with his neighbors for col- 
lective measures of prevention and correction. Does this mean 
that he is interfering in matters that do not concern him? 
Does it mean that he is neglecting his own concerns? Or 
does it mean that he truly perceives the scope of his own 
needs and acts accordingly? Is the fool or the wise man 
really minding his business ? 

By the same token, only the fool supposes that we can, or 
should do in Germany and Japan, in democracy’s name, what 
they attempted in the areas they conquered. | am not now 
speaking of military government, but of education, and in 
severely practical terms. I tell you that nothing is more cer- 
tain to excite patriot resistance and ultimately discredit the 
cause we seek to promote than forcible attempts to impose 
an alien culture. 


How then shall we resolve the issue? One immediate step 
is clear. We should urge with all the force at our command 
that at the first practicable moment an international agency 
of education be established, in which the United Nations and 
ultimately all peoples are represented. And we should de- 
mand full American participation. 


The first duty of this agency should be to define and pub- 
licize such principles and objectives as concern education and 
are found to be held in common. It should do all in its power 
to keep the channels of education free. It should have broad 
powers of scrutiny, discussion and publicity. It should also 
have power to recommend action with respect to all de- 
partures from its working code, wherever they may occur. 
Once stated—and others have already stated it with far more 
eloquence than I possess—the imperative need for such an 
agency as a part of the organization for collective security 
appears self-evident. 


But because the need may appear self-evident as we focus 
our attention on the problem, let us not suppose that it is 
self-evident in fact. (Was it Ambrose Bierce who defined 
self-evident as evident to oneself?) The establishment ot 
such an agency as a forum for full and free discussion of 
educational ends and means would of itself be a potent edu- 
cational force, especially if freedom of the press and of the 
radio is widely secured. But unless we use these and other 
means to broadcast now and later the importance, to our 
hopes of peace and hence to all peoples of such a world 
agency of education, it will not be established; or being 
established it will not succeed. 





In our world, and in the world of the future, time presses. 
As Germany and Japan have demonstrated, the seeds of war 
are planted in the educaticaal system. If in all our talk of 
peace we mean business, we dare not wait until these seeds 
have yielded their poisonous harvest. To do so is to place an 
unfair burden upon the machinery of political conciliation. 
It is to multiply many times the task of our agencies for en- 
forcing the peace. If we want a harvest of peace, let us put 
an end to this everlasting sowing of dragon’s teeth. But let us 
as practical men go about it by lawful process and through 
common agencies, democratically controlled. 

Do we fear the issue? Are we apprehensive of the ultimate 
fate of the Christian and democratic gospel—the gospel of 
human freedom—which we profess? Do we fear, in short, 
that if education were universally free, the tares would choke 
the wheat? 
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In the Foreword to the Regents Inquiry, published in 1938, 
there occurs a striking statement, the implications of which 
should at once sober and hearten us as we begin at last to 
establish the dearly-won bridgehead which is victory, and 
look ahead to the endless and all-important struggle to con- 


solidate and extend it. As it concludes the Foreword to the 
Inquiry, so it concludes my part in these proceedings. 

“It may well be doubted,” so runs the passage, “if there 
can be democracy without free education, or anything else but 
democracy where education is free.” 


The Pacific Campaign 


A COMPROMISE PEACE WOULD BE ONLY A TRUCE 
By GENERAL ALEXANDER A. VANDEGRIFT, U.S.M.C., Commandant of the U. 8. Marine Corps 
Delivered before the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, Brooklyn, N. Y., May 28, 1945 


T is most auspicious, I think, that you have chosen this 
particular time at which to honor the fighting men of 
the Armed Forces. Those fighting men have but re- 

cently put the finishing touches to the defeat of one enemy, 
and are now turning their full attention to the other. 

In this period of transition, the temptation exists to let 
down—to take a breather, so to speak—from our war effort. 
Consequently, it is a real inspiration to sit with the leaders 
of a distinguished war production center in a meeting dedi- 
cated to renewal of effort for the tasks yet to be done. 

To speak of dedication to a renewal of effort is not, I be- 
lieve, at variance with the expressed theme of honoring the 
men of the Armed Forces. For the Brooklyn record shows 
very clearly that this dynamic industrial community has long 
had a highly effective way of paying its respects. That way 
has been loyal support—unceasing determination to give the 
men at the front all they need to win through in the quickest 
possible time. 

Conversely, by their deeds, by their victories and sacrifices, 
those men have expressed their thanks for the honor you do 
them far more eloquently than could any spokesman, however 
earnest his effort. 

I am sure that my colleagues of the Armed Forces here 
today feel as I do—that we stand, with you, in awe of the 
great achievements our millions of fighting men in all 
branches of the service have recorded. In Europe they have 
scored one of the most decisive victories of all history; in the 
Pacific they have turned the tide, and they have fought to 
the first-line defenses of the enemy homeland itself. 

And with it all, they are so universally unassuming that 
we do well to take special occasion to point out their exploits, 
and pay tribute to their heroism. 

When our soldiers freed American prisoners from Cabana- 
tuan, in the Philippines, the liberated men showered them 
with questions. One came from an emaciated 20-year-old 
boy who turned to an officer and said: “Sir, did we help any 
by holding out on Bataan?” The officer, and the men around 
him choked up. No one could answer for a moment. Here, 
in typical humility, stood an American hero who had upset 
Japan’s whole timetable in the Pacific. Because of his gal- 
lantry we were able, in those dark early days, to deploy for 
vital defensive action while the enemy battered at Bataan. 
And now, free after long months of barbaric imprisonment, 
he was wondering if his service had been of any help. 

On Iwo Jima, a tank named “Bronco” came to the aid 
of a company pinned down near the crest of a dominant 
ridge. The Japanese were spraying the ridge with automatic 
weapons fire from a nearby hill. The five men of the 
“Bronco’s” crew drove, lurching and skidding, up a road 
that was barely a path among shell holes and huge rocks. 
They cut in front of the troops and maneuvered on high 
ground. 


There, they knocked out three anti-tank guns and a mortar 
position. As they fought, a shell struck the tank, blowing 
the anti-mine boards off its sides. The men were jolted, but 
by no means stopped. They went after—and got—the gun 
that fired the shell. 

Then they went to work on the enemy’s machine guns. 
The Japanese laid two demolition charges on “Bronco’s” 
tracks. The crewmen were soundly shaken up, but “Bronco” 
fought on. 

During the night, enemy troops returned to some of the 
caves from which they had been driven. The next morning, 
the tank had to knock them out again. In the process, 
“Bronco” took three heavy hits. Undaunted, it silenced the 
last machine-gun pockets, then stood by while the company 
secured its positions and prepared to move forward again. 

All in all, the tank sustained nineteen hits, but its crew- 
men never hesitated until their mission was done. 

And of all this, their Captain made but one comment. He 
said, ruefully: “The old ‘Bronco’ hardly had a chance to 
prove herself. It’s hard to get around in this crazy country.” 

The magnificent fighting spirit of men such as these has 
produced battle victories in every theatre of operations. In 
Europe, this spirit has enabled us to deal decisive defeat to 
Italy and Germany. Now we are ready to send it full-force 
against Japan. 

Fortunately, we do not have to begin from scratch in 
the Pacific. There has been no marking of time out there. 
Our doctrine of amphibious warfare was much farther ad- 
vanced than the Japanese believed possible when they under- 
took an amphibious war against us. We have pressed for- 
ward without respite even while the greater operations were 
being carried out in Europe. We have made much more 
than what the Japanese like to call “insignificant gains.” 

It is to be expected that, after Tokyo has fallen, a Jap- 
anese commentator will announce: “Militarily, Tokyo is an 
insignificant village on an insignificant corner of Tokyo Bay. 
Its occupation by the enemy will in no way endanger our 
Navy, which lies intact at the bottom of the sea awaiting 
the opportune moment to deal the final crushing blow on 
the American fleet.” 

Actually, since Guadalcanal we have advanced three 
thousand miles across the Pacific. Our amphibious forces 
have made more than eighty landings, and at no time have 
they faltered. Against the bitterest kind of opposition, our 
men have taken every objective. Tens of thousands of Jap- 
anese troops on scores of fortified islands have been by- 
passed, trapped, and left powerless to interfere with our 
advance. Air bases have been won from which to bomb the 
Japanese homeland. One airfield alone now accommodates 
eight-hundred B-29s. The enemy’s air and sea power have 
been severely cut. From Iwo Jima, our fighter planes go 
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to Tokyo. Our lines on Okinawa stand just 350 miles from 
Japan’s southern island of Kyushu. 

Japan went to war in the belief that all this could never 
happen. The Japanese high command knew that the seizure 
trom the sea of a strongly held island was among the most 
dificult maneuvers in military-naval science. The high com- 
mand believed that the prospect of fighting through a screen 
of fortified islands spread over tens of thousands of ocean 
miles would paralyze us. 

Even after we had gained the upper hand in the South 
Pacific, the Japanese remained confident they could stop 

ur offensive when it reached Central Pacific. They knew 
our constantly growing fleet could hammer at their islands 
trom the sea and air. But they knew also that we could 
make our advances stick only by going ashore. That was 
where the Japanese intended to break our back. 

Apparently it was their hope that the immense problems 
of amphibious logistics and strategy would overwhelm us, 
and that vicious resistance to landing troops would take the 
fight out of us. 

They took advantage of the small, barren atolls of the 
Central Pacific to set up fortifications against which any 
attack would amount to a direct frontal assault. And they 
packed those atolls with so many guns, blockhouses and pill- 
boxes that a frontal assault would seem to be doomed to 
certain failure. 

The battle for Tarawa disillusioned them on that score. 

And three months later, our drive into the Marshalls 
brought them equal disillusionment in regard to strategy and 
logistics. With a power-packed armada such as they thought 
we never could mount, and with a bold* strategy planned 
tor bold men, we by-passed the outer strong-points of the 
\larshalls chain and sailed straight to its heart. The seizure 
of the Kwajalein Group enabled us to dominate the entire 
area, and the way was open to the Marianas. 

‘The enemy's hopes of bogging us down by land resistance 
alone were shattered. There was left only the alternative 

f attacking at sea. This the Japanese had not done in force 
since the end of hostilities at Guadalcanal, some sixteen 
months before. 

Consequently, after we had put troops ashore on Saipan, 
strong elements of the Japanese fleet sallied forth to send a 
sea-borne attack against our protecting task force. The re- 
sult was the destruction of three hundred Japanese aircraft 
and ignominious Japanese retreat at sea. 

But the Japanese were, and are, hard to convince. When 
the epic reconquest of the Philippines began with the assault 
on Leyte Island, their fleet came out to try again. And 
again our fighting men of the sea gave it a severe mauling. 

At Iwo Jima, the Japanese sought to build a stronghold 
which would succeed where Tarawa failed. They made of 
it, per square mile, the most heavily defended island on earth. 
They zeroed in hundreds of guns and mortars on the beach 
on which they knew our men would have to land. They re- 
vised past tactics to eliminate rigid lines and large-scale 
Banzai charges. 

Recently | stood on the crest of Mount Suribachi, where 
our men had raised the flag four days after landing. From 
there I could see the twisting beach below, dominated by 
Suribachi on one side and cave-lined cliffs on the other. I 
had never seen anything to compare with it. I stood amazed 
that any men, however well equipped and supported, could 
have fought their way ashore and stayed there. 

The answer, I knew, could lie only in the invincible cour- 
age of our men, backed by the great weight of our Naval 
and air power, and the all-cut material and spiritual support 
ot our people. Iwo Jima fell, as Tarawa fell, because it lay 





across our shortest road to peace and security—a road our 
fighting men would not be denied. 

If—as it is now clear—the Japanese cannot stop us on 
land, at sea, or from the air, what then is left for them? 
That question has been answered, quite explicitly, by the 
Japanese themselves. One official has said: 





“The way to fight against America is to be tenacious 
to a point exceeding tenacity. And the time will most 
certainly come when the enemy will realize that Japan 
is unbeatable, no matter what measures they take against 
us. 


The man who said that was Admiral Nomura, the Am- 
bassador who on December 7th, 1941, was in this country 
talking glibly of peace agreements. . 

After Germany fell, the Japanese radio cried: “Let Amer- 
ica rejoice—we shall fight on. The war will become a long 
drawn out struggle, a most unwelcome stituation for the 
American people.” 

And, in speaking of Japan’s special-attack corps, whose 
chief weapon is suicide, the Japanese premier has said: ““The 
spirit of this corps does not exist merely at the front lines... 
it is common in the hearts of 100 million people .. . it is 
continuous throughout the entire home front .. . it is un- 
bending and unperishable.” 

The Japanese aim would seem to be to bring about a 
near-stalemate—or at least to hang on so doggedly that we 
shall be willing to accept peace at any price. And compromise 
peace, as Japan’s warlords well know, would be only a truce 
—a period of grace during which an unbeaten Japan could 
gather its strength to strike again. 

Here at home, we are beginning to hear speculation on 
immediate Japanese surrender. We hear some saying that 
the Japanese are profoundly affected by what has happened 
to Germany—that they will give up rather than face such 
an onslaught—that they will want to quit before seeing their 
cities and factories in complete ruins. 

Actually, of course, no one can say with certainty what 
Japan’s warlords will do. To us, it seems clear what they 
should do if they would save their home islands from fina! 
destruction. But, where facts are concerned this much can 
be said: 

Japan is ruled by its Army and Navy. And in all our 
battle experiences with those forces to this moment, we have 
never found them ready to surrender when a situation be- 
came obviously hopeless. They have fought on fanatically 
to the end. 

While I was on Iwo Jima during my trip, our garrison 
force in a single day killed twenty-one Japanese soldiers 
still holding out. That was a month and a half after the 
Island had been announced as secured. 

In the course of the trip, I visited every Marine Division 
in the field. I talked to many officers, and to many enlisted 
men. They were veterans—men who had clashed with the 
enemy again and again. They had seen thousands of cor- 
nered Japanese soldiers, refusing to surrender, hiding out 
in caves and blockhouses, intent only on taking one more 
American life before dying. 

Those men do not speak in terms of Japanese collapse. 
They speak in terms of having to throw overwhelming 
power against the enemy until every last vestige of armed 
resistance is crushed. For that is what they have had to do 
in every battle they have fought. 

Wherever the struggle is going on, our men are showing 
grim eagerness to attack and beat the enemy with all pos- 
sible dispatch. I saw that spirit throughout the ranks of 
American ground troops, flyers and seagoing men at Oki- 
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nawa. The first night I was there, the Japanese put on a 
raid, and our carrier and ground based aviation knocked out 
fifty-four enemy planes. 

The next morning, I had the privilege of congratulating 
three Marine pilots who had become aces during that battle. 
I found them, and all the men of their squadron, fired with 
quiet but intense enthusiasm. For some time, they had had 
but little opportnity to get at the enemy. They had arrived 
on Okinawa with no Japanese planes to their credit. But 
when their chance came, one of them shot down six planes 
in just twenty-five minutes, and the others got five planes 
each in the same period of time. 

And their foremost thought was to search out the enemy 
and do it again. 

Our men have never fought to win half a battle. What- 
ever they have begun, they have fought through to the finish. 
If we and our Allies are to overpower this enemy in the 
quickest possible time, we must go on fighting a total war. 
There can be no half way measures; there can be no mark- 
ing of time for any reason. 

A tremendous task lies ahead. With control of Okinawa, 
we are closing in to positions from which we can strike 
anywhere among the immediate island defenses of Japan, 
or along the China Coast, or anywhere on the enemy home- 
land itself. 

The biggest amphibious operations of the war are yet to 
come. Whenever we undertake them, in whatever direc- 
tion we go, we can expect the bitterest of opposition. 

Experience has shown that no matter whether the land 
mass is small or large, or whether the beach is heavily de- 
fended or not, if the Japanese want a place badly enough, 
we face a terrific battle to take it from them. On Okinawa 
and Luzon, unlike Iwo Jima, Peleliu and Tarawa, opposi- 
tion at the beaches was light. But that did not mean the 
enemy was unready to fight. He was dug in for resistance 
that lasted far longer than that on any of the smaller islands. 

The struggle for Okinawa, both on the ground and at sea 
off shore, has been as gruelling as any in the Pacific. It has 
demanded the utmost of heroic endurance from the men 
fighting so valiantly there. Casualty figures for the Naval 
support forces have shown, as Secretary Forrestal has pointed 
out, that “continuous support of a land operation is a costly 
and serious business.” 


We are soon to have greatly increased manpower, and 
more ships and planes, in the Pacific. Cur potential strength 
will be much expanded. To make that strength real, how- 
ever, the outflow of fighting materials from these shores must 
be stepped up to meet the needs of the larger force. Huge 
new bases must be set up out there, complete with docks, 
warehouses, electric power plants, housing, and other essen- 
tials. 

At present, more than five million elements are being de- 
livered daily to the right places, in the right quantities, at 
the right time in the Pacific. More than 100,000 tons of 
supplies are being moved each day. The mills of offensive 
warfare grind exceedingly fast. Those figures will have to 
go sharply upward. 

And through it all, the spiritual strength of our people— 
the keeping of the faith with the men fighting and dying 
for victory—must also flow out unceasingly to their support. 

Of the many sources of that strength, I should be remiss 
if I did not point to the paramount importance, at this 
moment, of our great Seventh War Loan. In topping Brook- 
lyn’s goal of 296 million dollars, as in achieving all-out 
productive support, you can do much to add to the reassur- 
ance of the men overseas. For, in addition to its obvious 
part in rendering possible the victory tools we are to use, 
the Seventh War Loan stands for something now to those 
men. It is one of the gauges which indicate to them the 
intensity of our regional and national determination. 

In all ways, the challenge of the future is stern indeed. 
A heavy share of that challenge must fall upon this com- 
munity, as one of the foremost manufacturing centers of the 
nation. The Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, as evidenced 
by this meeting, has clearly recognized and is firmly facing 
up to that fact. 

I have not come this afternoon to present a plea to you. 
No plea is necessary here. More than three hundred thou- 
sand of your men and women are in the armed forces. Your 
war plants, your commerce, and your vast Maritime facilities, 
have served with high distinction in the past. 

We of the Armed Forces have this to say, and we say it 
with utmost fervor: 

“Keep it up! Carry on the good work. Let us fight on 
together without letup to bring this war to the quickest and 
most decisive, possible conclusion.” 


The New Realism 


CONFUSION IN AMERICA 
By DR. ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, President, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Convocation address delivered at the Commencement Exercises of the University of Chicago, June 15, 1945 


HE most distressing aspect of the world into which 

you are going is its indifference to the basic issues, 
which now, as always, are moral issues. The disscus- 

sion of the questions on which our fate turns is not even 
conducted in moral language. The word security, which is 
the great word today, has no moral significance; for the 
worst men can, and usually do, want it. The words peace, 
justice, codperation, community, and charity have fallen out 
of our vocabulary. They are, in fact, regarded as signs of 
weakness and as showing that the one who uses them is 
guilty of the capital crime of modern times, lack of realism. 
The rise of the new realism was bound to produce con- 
fusion in America; for the new realism is nothing but the 


old Realpolitik. It represents the conquest of the United 
States by Hitler. It suggests that the one powerful nation 
in the world which claimed to hate machiavellianism, and 
repudiated the docrine that military superiority implies moral 
superiority must now embrace these theories or be accused 
of being “soft.” A nation which fought two wars to end 
war must now, in the hour of victory, plan to have the 
greatest navy in the world; it must have perpetual conscrip- 
tion; and it must get all the island bases it can lay its hands 
on. A nation which has pretended to the name of Christian 
must now abandon the attempt to deserve it. 

This. moral confusion is matched by intellectual disin- 
tegration. We seem not to see or not to care about the 
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stupidity of following contradictory policies and taking con- 
tradictory attitudes. Intellectual integrity is coming to be 
revarded as a sign of softness, too. 

So we call Japanese soldiers fanatics when they die rather 

than surrender, whereas American soldiers who do the same 
thing are heroes. We prove that all Germans are murderers 
and all Japanese apes, and at the same time insist that we 
ire going to have one world in which all men are brothers. 
We say we are going to re-educate the Germans, and adopt 
a policy of non-fraternization. We hate slavery and propose 
forced labor. We want Europe rebuilt, but will have no 
heavy industry in Germany. We want order in Europe, but 
not if we have to sacrifice to prevent starvation. We are 
against dictatorship, but the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is an exception. And the new day dawns by the light of 
the burning homes of Tokyo and Yokohama. 
_ The new realism is so unrealistic that it blinds us to our 
own interests. We are like those rugged realistic advocates 
ot the high protective tariff who propose to export vast quan- 
tities of goods without admitting any imports to pay for 
them. To state the thing in its lowest terms, in terms of 
money and power, which the new realists claim are the only 
terms there are, our political and economic interests require 
a prosperous Germany and Japan. Our interests may, in 
the light of current readjustments of power in Europe and 
Asia, require a strong Germany and Japan. But we cannot 
trade with those who have nothing to exchange. And we 
cannot be sure that our present allies will always be our 
friends and that we shall not sometime need the help of our 
present enemies. Mr. Churchill must have regretted in a 
very hort time the unwise words he uttered about Russia 
five years ago. He said: “Everyone can see how Communism 
rots the soul of a nation, how it makes it abject and hungry 
in peace, and proves it base, abominable in war.” 

The conquest of the United States by Hitler is revealed 
by our adoption of the Nazi doctrine that certain races or 
nations are superior and fit to rule, whereas others are vicious 
and fit only to be exterminated or enslaved. We are now 
talking about guilty races. We are saying about the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese what Hitler said about the Jews. 
And we are saying about ourselves—or at least we are 
strongly hinting it—what Hitler said about the blond teu- 
tonic “Aryans.” A graduate of the University of Chicago 
told me that he wished a dense cloud of poison gas would 
settle over the Japanese islands and destroy every man, 
woman, and child in them. He had the grace to add, “Maybe 
I’m not a Christian.” Without debating the Christianity of 
declaring war on women and children, I merely point out 
the arrogance of the assumption that any American is fit 
to judge all Japanese. 

Hitler’s conquest of America proceeds apace as we suc- 
cumb to the idea that social and political problems can be 
most effectively solved with the aid of a firing squad. I 
insist that criminals must be punished. Justice demands that 
none of the guilty escape. At the same time it must be clear 
that the characteristic of criminals is that they are indivi- 
duals, not nations or races. They should be punished for 
what they individually did. What they did, to deserve 
punishment at the hands of human judges, must have been 
illegal at the time it was done. If the judgment is to com- 
mand the respect of Americans, it must be shown that the 
act was one which a patriotic American would not have 
committed if he had been a patriotic German. Punishment 
for illeg .! acts must be meted out legally, with a fair trial 
and adherence to the Anglo-Saxon principle that every man 
is presumed innocent until he is proved guilty. We must 
remember the ancient doctrine that no man is a good judge 
in his own cause. And it would do us no harm to apply 


the maxim of equity that one must come into court with 
clean hands. 

We should hesitate to punish Germans for acts which we 
have committed or may commit. For instance, are we pre- 
pared to stand trial ourselves for the violation of treaties 
and attacks on undefended places? Are we ready to say that 
in the face of the tommy guns of the SS we would have 
remained true to our ideals of democracy? Is the standard 
we intend to impose on the Germans the standard of heroes 
and saints, or that of the ordinary man, who throughout the 
world thinks first of the lives of his family and second about 
his principles? We could wish that all men were prepared 
to die for their principles in peace and in war. We do not 
expect Americans to do it except in war. 

We may hesitate a little to punish Germans for crimes 
against Germans unless we are ready for a foreign investiga- 
tion of American crimes against Americans. I should feel 
better about having Americans judge the anti-semitism and 
the concentration camps of Germany if I could forget the 
anti-semitism and the lynchings in the United States. Our 
religious and racial intolerance is unorganized, and violence 
is sporadic and illegal. We have not yet gone in for these 
things on the grand Nazi scale. But we are sufficiently 
vulnerable to lay ourselves open to some embarassment if 
we set ourselves to pass judgment on the domestic conduct 
of other nations. 

Of one crime the German people were certainly guilty, 
and that is the crime which the new realism sanctifies, the 
crime of indifference. The German people, all but a few 
million of them, were indifferent to the rights of man and 
indifferent to the violation of these rights by those in power. 
If any nation can be found which is not guilty of this crime, 
then it is qualified to judge the German people for their 
indifference to the crimes committed by Germans against 
Germans. As for ourselves, it is not unfair to say that the 
American people, except for a few million of them, are 
guilty of the crime of indifference in the face of race pre- 
judice, economic exploitation, political corruption, and the 
degradation of oppressed minorities. This guilt does not as- 
sist our claim to judge and punish the German people for 
theirs. 

We all believe today that what was miscalled “Recon- 
struction” in the South after the Civil War was a blunder, 
if not acrime. One of the factors that shaped public opinion 
in the North was the revelation of the treatment of pris- 
oners at Andersonville in Georgia, where, out of 50,000 
men, 13,000 died. The Southerners were then the guilty 
race. They must be kept down by military force until the 
end of time. They could not be permitted to rejoin the 
society of respectable citizens. Talk of non-fraternization, 
of reducing the South to a subsistence level, and the punish- 
ment of war criminals filled the air. Every Southerner was 
guilty of favoring slavery and rebellion, though it was known 
that thousands, like Robert E. Lee, had reluctantly taken 
up arms only because they thought it was their duty to their 
States. 

Andersonville was an atrocity. Those responsible for it 
deserved punishment. We know now that Andersonville did 
not prove the depravity of the South. We know that by act- 
ing as though it did the North hurt itself and delayed the 
recovery of the entire country. 

Today we are struggling to build a world community. 
It is impossible that 125,000,000 Germans and Japanese can 
be excluded from it. We are told that the development of 
transportation has brought us as close to Berlin as Rich- 
mond was to Washington. If this is so, then we have on 
an international scale the same task today that Lincoln had 
in 1865. We now believe that his policy was the right, the 
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realistic, one. We believe that if that policy had been fol- 
lowed the national community would have soon been re- 
stored, and years of suffering, which still leave their mark 
upon the nation, would have been avoided. The new realism 
is unrealistic, for in addition to thwarting our own interests, 
which it falsely pretends to serve, it ignores all the facts, the 
facts of history and the facts of human nature. 

If the policy of Lincoln is the right, the realistc, one, and 


if our task is the same as his, the words of the Second In- 
augural should be our guide: “With malice toward none; 
with charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right,—let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in: to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and his 
orphan; to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 


Industrialization of the World 


“SEED” CAPITAL MUST BE USED EFFECTIVELY 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Commerce 
Delivered before The Institute of World Affairs, New York City, May 24, 1945 


N appearing under the auspices of the Institute of World 
Affairs forty-two days after the death of our great 
President, I cannot refrain from paying momentary 

tribute to that man who more than any other piloted the 
democratic nations to safety during their time of greatest 
peril. Many times I heard President Roosevelt talk about 
the details of naval warfare in World War I. Because of 
this experience he never underestimated the magnitude of the 
effort required to defeat the enemy in World War II. 
Neither did he underestimate the skill required to lay the 
foundations for permanent peace. Roosevelt aimed at vic- 
tory in both war and peace. But Roosevelt, like Moses, was 
not allowed to enter the promised land which his eyes 
had seen. 

To us belongs that privilege and with it goes the respon- 
sibility for understanding new forces in the scientific, eco- 
nomic, social and psychological world. 

It seems now as though the whole world is entering a new 
era which may prove to be even more significant than that 
which began with the peace of Westphalia in 1648. Three 
hundred years ago, 30 years of brutal and ruthless fighting 
had temporarily destroyed Germany as a dynamic center of 
expansion. Now, once again, Germany has become a poor 
and powerless thing incapable of influencing world politics. 

The peace of Westphalia let loose many forces which had 
long been held back. Private initiative and scientific investi- 
gation, starting slowly, came to have an ever growing signi- 
ficance both in western Europe and in the New World. 

The war from which we are now emerging might also be 
called a thirty years’ war. It began in 1914 and has, in the 
main, continued in one form or another for more than 30 
years. Only for a brief time in the Twenties was the world 
really at peace. When we dip deeply into the economic and 
scientific causes of these 30 years of terrible struggle we find 
the outstanding factor to be the unequal rate of industrial- 
ization and the consequent unequal growth of population and 
political power among the nations. England, the first to 
industrialize, dominated world commerce from 1830 to 1900. 
Germany, beginning in 1870, overtook and challenged Eng- 
land. Animated by a feudal warlike tradition and a false 
philosophy she decided she could out-compete England faster 
on the field of battle than in peaceful, commercial competi- 
tion. Japan emulated the German example and, beginning 
in 1895, determined to use every effort of a docile, low wage, 
well educated, highly industrialized people to dominate first 
the Orient and finally the world. The differing speed in in- 
dustrialization and population growth produced tensions 
which were used by ambitious, ruthless nations to create in- 


ternational earthquakes. As a result of these earthquakes 
the United States and Russia now emerge as the two most 
powerful nations in the world. The United States has 
nearly half the world’s industry and Russia is on the way to 
developing a large share of the remainder. Since 1928 Rus- 
sia has changed from an overwhelming agricultural nation 
to a powerful industrial nation. Moreover, her population 
is growing faster than that of any other great industrial 
nation. 

Technology and war have destroyed western Europe as the 
center of world power. The two powers which now come to 
the top have no colonies and do not believe in colonies. They 
both claim to have great respect for the rights of small peo- 
ples but both have occasionally stepped over the line when 
the principle of national defense is involved. The two nations 
are so geographically placed that they have never had con- 
tlicting basic interests. —The Russian and American people in- 
stinctively like each other. Neither the Russian nor the 
American people wishes to use modern technology as an in- 
strument of war. We want to raise the standard of living 
of our peoples and we do not want to exploit other people. 

Both the Russians and Americans in their different ways 
are groping for a way of life which will enable the common 
man everywhere in the world to get the most good out of 
modern technology. 

This does not mean there is anything irreconcilable in our 
aims and purposes. Those who so proclaim are wittingly or 
unwittingly looking for war and that, in my opinion, is 
criminal. We in the United States are certain our methods 
will bring more liberty and a higher standard of living. The 
Russians are equally certain that if they are given the oppor- 
tunity of peaceful development, their system will eventually 
deliver the most satisfaction to their people. Both of us be- 
lieve in the maximum use of technology and both of us be- 
lieve in peace. Both of us want to see the so-called backward 
nations industrialized so that the standard of living may be 
more uniform over the entire world. 

Recent developments in electronics and chemistry tend 
more and more to free all nations from dependence on specific 
resources. Idealistic reformers who have long tried to raise 
the standard of living of the poor and the backward peoples 
now receive unexpected help from a technology which in the 
lifetime of some in this room will make it possible for nearly 
every industrious people in the world to enjoy a good stand- 
ard of living. The irresistible trend of the modern industrial 
system is toward world-wide equalization of techniques. 

This trend toward equalization reverses the order of world 
trade which grew up in the nineteenth century. Sixty years 
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ago a few hundred million people in western Europe and 
eastern United States owned the world’s workshop. Out of 
it they drew great profits and the egotism to proclaim cui- 
tural and political leadership. This over-lordship of the west- 
ern nations has passed. We now know that no one world 
region can long claim exclusive economic leadership. In the 
years immediately ahead we see the United States, Russia, 
and the British Empire producing perhaps 85% of the world’s 
industrial output. But we also see the stirrings of a rapidly 
expanding industrial consciousness in Latin America, China 
ind the Near East. Shall we minister to that consciousness 
with the services of experts and the sale of goods? Or should 
we consciously endeavor to prevent the industrialization of 
the so-called backward nations by withdrawing from the 
world market? 

Personally, I have no question as to our decision. I shall 
not go into the economic arguments which are weighty. The 
political, security reasons are enough for me. We must trade 
in the most friendly way possible with Latin America because 
that is our back door. We must trade with England and 
western Europe because that is our side door. We must 
trade with Russia to prevent the world splitting into two 
hostile ideological camps. We must trade with China be- 
cause the future peace of the world may depend on the 
triendly and sound industrial development of this great agri- 
cultural people. 

We are only 140 million people in the United States even 
though we do have half the world’s industrial power. Ninety 
percent of the world is in trouble because of the war. It is 
not only good business and the last word in selfishness but 
ilso the highest altruism to help the 90°. 


Everywhere, for our own sake and the world’s sake, we 
must do our utmost to help the devastated and so-called back- 
ward nations to produce, transport and distribute goods in an 
ever-increasing’ flow to their starving, sick and underpriv- 
ileved people. We cannot do the work for these peoples but 
we can point the way and we can furnish the “seed” capital 
and the knowledge of how to use “seed” capital to produce 
a “high standard of living” crop. 

The so-called backward areas of the world have a total 
population of more than one billion persons. It probably will 
be impossible for these areas rapidly to bring about wide- 
spread education, the building of dams, the construction of 
highways and airports, and the building of factories without 
help from the United States or England. In some cases, the 
smaller nations of western Europe may be able to help. As 
we look back over the history of the world, we see only three 
nations which were able suddenly without extensive foreign 
capital to change from a primitive to an industrialized 
economy. These three were Germany after 1870, Japan after 
1890, and Russia after 1920. The most spectacular of the 
three was Russia’s progress, especially after 1928. But we 
inust remember that under the Czarist regime a better foun- 
dation had been laid, especially with regard to highway and 
riverway communications than most people realize. Also, we 
must remember that in Germany, Japan and Russia it was 
possible to direct the sentiments of the people in a more 
powerful way than in the nations which permit of free demo- 
cratic expression, The education of all the people was fo- 
cused on limited objectives and the desired results were 
ichieved. ‘There will be less future conflict in the world, in 
my opinion if England, and especially the United States help 
China to educate her people and to industrialize. We don’t 
want China to use the methods used by Japan. There is a 
rreater probability of a strong democratic China if we help 


her in the postwar period than if she follows the methods of 
either Japan or Soviet Russia and tries to do it chiefly by 
herself. 

I am not saying that we should be a Santa Claus to China, 
or any other part of the world. We shall make fair business 
profits out of helping China get on the path to industrializa- 
tion and we shall help, I hope, strengthen her friendship 
for us. 

We shall build economic and cultural relations which will 
give us a powerful and helpful voice for peace in the Orient. 
But it should be made clear when we help China that we 
have no desire for political power in Asia. We are inter- 
ested only in peace and trade, and not in the opening up of 
the backward areas so t! at we may eventually exercise sov- 
ereignty over dependent peoples. We have no use either for 
old-fashioned imperialism or economic imperialism. But, for 
our own sake, we want to help the backward peoples of the 
world to learn the secret of the abundant life so that even- 
tually they may stand on their own feet and contribute in 
their own way to an expanded world trade. In this respect 
I think the United States has a better record than any other 
great power. 

To improve our record and to avoid the mistakes we made 
after World War I, both our financiers and our industrial- 
ists must cooperate so any investments abroad may be care- 
fully coordinated. Undoubtedly, the Department of Com- 
merce and other Government agencies can be of help when 
it comes to discussing such problems as loans versus direct 
investments; whether loans should be made by Government 
or by private agencies; and whether the loans should be free 
or tied. From time to time the larger financial concerns and 
the leading Government agencies in the foreign field should 
counsel with Congressional leaders concerning the relation- 
ship between our foreign trade policy and investments abroad, 
tariff policy, tourist expenditures, etc. Our Commercial At- 
taches abroad, working in close cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and those businessmen interested in 
foreign trade, can work out a program of foreign trade pro- 
motion which will not merely make money for the business- 
men of the United States but will be of the very greatest 
service to those so-called backward nations which are trying 
to expand their economy along sound lines. 

As I think about the fundamentals of our problem, I am 
convinced that ‘an important contribution can be made by 
Government through continuous emphasis on fundamental 
scientific research. This will not be to the disadvantage of 
any private research institutions. Quite the contrary! I 
have ‘had the opportunity for many years of watching the 
interplay between the fundamental scientific work in agri- 
culture conducted by the Federal and State Governments and 
the research work conducted by private agricultural institu- 
tions. Private agriculture has been immensely helped, not 
harmed by Government. I hope to see the day when the 
scientific work in the Department of Commerce is enormously 
strengthened. It must be strengthened if in the postwar 
period American science is not to lose ground to Russian and 
English science. Every bit of fundamental scientific research 
sooner or later has its industrial implications, and finally its 
effect on exports and imports. Our economists in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce can, if they keep fully abreast with the 
latest fundamental scientific and technological developments, 
arrive at conclusions year by year as to the areas of the world 
which most need certain types of capital and certain types of 
commodity imports, while at the same time they can make 
estimates as to what the eventual exports from these areas 
will be if development has taken place. 
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I understand that the Institute of World Affairs, which is 
associated with the New School for Social Research, has been 
engaged in some such study. We in the Department of Com- 
merce will be glad to cooperate with you in every way pos- 
sible in this work, just as we shall be glad to cooperate in 
every way possible with those more actively engaged in the 
day-by-day transactions of foreign trade. We believe it is 
necessary to take into consideration both the short-run and 
the long-distance points of view. We are glad you have the 
time and disposition to go into the fundamental of what I 
like to call the seismology of “scienomics.” 

International peace and higher standards of living for the 
peoples of the world will depend on the intelligence with 
which we deal with our international economic problems. 
High levels of production and distribution, opportunities for 
new capital investment, and maintenance of full employment 
on a sustained basis in the United States as well as through- 
out the world, will depend in considerable measure on the 
extent to which the nations of the world are prepared to 
recognize their interdependence, and to cooperate in deter- 
mining and achieving economic objectives that are mutually 
advantageous. The United States, in its own interest, as well 
as in the interest of the poorer nations, must be prepared to 
play an active role in promoting the industrialization of the 
backward areas of the globe. Actions, such as this, designed 
to increase the productivity, the purchasing power, and the 


standard of living of the poorer peoples of the world would 
not only promote worthy international social and economic 
objectives, but would also help assure prosperity and avoid 
postwar economic collapse at home. Moreover, and perhaps 
of greatest importance, achieving a sound international eco- 
nomic order is a fundamental prerequisite to the preservation 
of peace. The Bretton Woods proposals, the pending re- 
ciprocal trade and tariff legislation, and the San Francisco 
Conference are the types of measures that have the central 
purpose of establishing mechanisms and goals to permit or- 
derly international cooperative action towards common objec- 
tives. Their objectives should have backing and active sup- 
port of all persons and organizations interested in prosperity 
and world peace. 

Looking toward the future, I wish to express it as my be- 
lief that the doctrine of “noblesse oblige” should apply not 
merely to individuals but also to nations. I have observed 
that this doctrine applied in private life usually pays the in- 
dividual business man. This doctrine applied in international 
life will, in my opinion, pay the United States. It will pay 
the United States in short-time business returns, and it will 
also furnish the best guarantee for future peace. The one 
way in which the United States can effectively assist in guar- 
anteeing the long-time peace of the world is by helping to 
promote economic conditions everywhere that will favor con- 
tinuous growth of freedom and equality in all the lands. 


Another World 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered at the 191st Commencement of Columbia University, New York City, June 5 


ORE than a half century has passed since I made 
my first visit to Athens. That city then retained 
many of its history characteristics. Its develop- 

ment into a very modern industrial and commercial center 
had not yet begun. I climbed the Acropolis in order to see 
in every detail the Parthenon. I then sat at the foot of the 
Temple of the Wingless Victory and looked out upon the 
famous surroundings which lay before me. To the left, ap- 
parently carved from the natural rock, were the remains of 
the great theatre in which 2,500 years ago the dramas of 
Aeschylus, of Sophocles and of Euripides were presented to 
the public. A little to the right was the spot, covered with 
beautiful trees and plants, where first Plato and then Aris- 
totle had gathered groups of fascinated students in order to 
teach them those philosophies which have so long guided and 
moved the world of intelligence and vision. It was just be- 
yond that Socrates made his eloquent appeal to the Athenian 
people, and nearby was Mars’ Hill from which the Apostle 
Paul delivered his historic oration. Some miles away but 
within plain sight was Salamis, the scene of the naval battle 
which preserved the safety and independence of Greece. Be- 
hind the hills to the right was Marathon, where the battle 
was won that checked the invasion from the east which 
threatened the Greece of that day. It seemed hardly possible 
that so much of human history should have been written 
within the sight of anyone who sat at the foot of the Temple 
of the Wingless Victory. Nevertheless, such was the case. 

What has happened to the thought of those marvelous 
intellectual leaders of so long ago? What has become of 
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their influence of guidance? Surely a world which had been 
moved and inspired by the voices of Socrates, of Plato, of 
Aristotle and of the Apostle Paul could not possibly be such 
a world as that upon which we now look. What has hap- 
pened ? 

It is the purpose and the opportunity of liberal education 
to offer answer to such questions. That answer can only 
be found by following the course of the history of human 
intelligence and of human institutions, and by coming to 
understand first the reasons for their excellence and then 
the reasons for their defects and failures. 

As the movement westward left behind Athens and later 
Rome, it spread over a steadily expanding area and moved 
into countries of different climates, different natural re- 
sources and different possibilities for material development. 
Little by little, and later more rapidly, internal revolutionary 
struggles began. At first they were, in the main, personal 
and governmental, but they became increasingly economic 
and inspired by desire for power or for gain, or both, on the 
part of individuals, of groups and of nations. These struggles 
and ambitions exhibited themselves in many different forms, 
and have written the history of the world for the past 1,500 
years and are writing it today. 

What can be done and what are we doing to bring to an 
end this disastrous result of human desire for gain and for 
power, and to bring our civilization back to the high plane 
of thought and action upon which those great philosophers 
of ancient Greece did their best to put it? 

Our world of today comprises several score of separate 
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ind independent nations. There is no longer a dominant 
\thens or a dominant Rome. The mere existence of these 
separate, independent and ambitious nations, so different in 
ize and in natural resources, invites that struggle for dom- 
‘nation, for power and for gain which is wrecking the world 
in which we live. It is this which has destroyed millions of 
human lives as well as so many of the great public monu- 
ments of church and state. There is only one way in which 
this cruel and murderous conflict may be checked and brought 
to a possible end. That is by international cooperation in 
which all independent nations, great and small, shall take 
part. They must work together, in sympathy and with 
understanding, to restore the world to a rational and moral 
basis of action and advancement. They must find ways and 
means to do for the world of today that which the great 
philosophers of Greece taught to the world in which they 
were so famous. Is such international codperation both pos- 
sible and practicable? Unless civilization is to be destroyed 


and come to an early end by giving way to savagery, the 
answer to this question must be Yes. 

If there is to be another world in which there are many 
peoples of different races, different languages and different 
religious faiths, those peoples must unite together to bring 
that new world into being—and, believe me, they must do it 
without delay. Such destruction as we have been witnessing 
for the past few years cannot go on without resulting in 
mortal injury to what we have so proudly called civilization. 
We must quickly create another world. That world will 
put moral principles and moral ideals before any economic 
ambition. The desire for service must displace the desire 
for gain and take precedence over it. Then, and then only, 
can our generation and those generations which are to fol- 
low, look out upon a world in any way resembling that 
world which those great philosophers of ancient Greece con- 
templated and to which they offered inspiration and guidance. 


World Trade 


THE FOUNDATION FOR ECONOMIC STABILITY 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 
Delivered at a Seventh War Loan Organization Dinner, New York City, June 7, 1945 


T is a great pleasure to be here tonight and to extend to 
all of you, on behalf of the State of New York, warm 
appreciation and encouragement for the great work you 

re doing. As far as I know they have not given out any 
edals in this war to those who have worked so hard on the 
even successive war-loan drives. But I do not think any of 
ou need medals to sustain your enthusiasm and energy. 
None. ot you has any hope or desire for reward. You are 
engaged in floating this Seventh War Loan because you know 
how tremendously important that job is. 

New York State has been called upon to play a major part 
in this as in previous war-loan drives. Nearly $4,000,000,000, 
more than one-fourth of the total national goal, has been as- 
signed to the quota of our state. That is a staggering sum. 
Yet | know you will achieve it. 

The importance of the work you are doing does not lie 
lone in the amount of money that is raised. Even more im- 
portant is the way that money is raised. In fighting total war 
money is less important than machines and it can be manu- 
tactured more easily. It can be manufactured by a mere 
stroke of the pen. But to finance the war that way would be 
unadulterated inflation. It might serve to finance the war 
tor a time, but it would gravely jeopardize the peace. 

The national goal is to raise one-half this great war loan 
out of the savings of individuals. Thus, you are working not 
only to win the war but to lay the foundation for economic 

tability after the war. Only with economic stability can we 
realize the promise of a lasting peace. 

So it is appropriate, I think, to talk with you, briefly, about 
some of the things that need to be done if we are to achieve 
economic stability and lasting peace in the world. 

[t will not be enough to crush Japan militarily, as Ger- 
many has been crushed. Enduring peace cannot be won on 
the battlefield alone. Nor will it be won alone by the estab- 
lishment of the world organization which is now being ham- 
mered out in San Francisco. 


Real peace will only be achieved if the nations of the world 
can live and work together in mutual respect and confidence. 

In the last world war we were also victorious in the field. 
But the end of armed conflict did not bring peace. War con- 
tinued in a different form—the battle royal of economic 
warfare. It was every nation for itself and devil take the 
hindmost. In that economic war stupidity played a greater 
role than malice. The blind blows struck were aimed un- 
wittingly at friend and foe alike. 

Prohibitive tariff barriers, failure to settle the problems of 
war debts and reparations, a struggle for self-sufficiency led 
on to currency breakdowns, competitive devaluations, quotas, 
exchange restrictions, clearing agreements and a progressive 
descent into authoritarian controls over every aspect of inter- 
national commerce. Here was a grim game which weakened 
and divided the nations which carried high the banner of 
freedom, while the totalitarian aggressors grew bold and 
Strong. 

We all know it is playing with dynamite to repeat those 
errors of the past. Yet that dynamite already exists. We 
must recognize that we will emerge from the present war 
with many wartime restraints on international trade in ef- 
fect and with many countries impelled by dire necessity to- 
ward the establishment of a whole new system of restrictions 
and controls. In other words, we will end this war with 
many nations using the implements of exchange restrictions, 
export and import controls and other authoritarian devices 
which appeared at the very end of the last period of peace. 
The vital question is: Where do we go from here? 

Most of the countries of Europe have been impoverished. 
The wholesale destruction of their industrial plants leaves 
them in desperate need of imports at a time when they have 
little to export in exchange. Inevitably such a condition is 
likely to encourage measures of self-protection to limit and 
control foreign trade. 

The position of Great Britain is particularly significant. 
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She will emerge from the war weakened by the loss of a 
large part of her foreign investments and owing an enormous 
short-term debt abroad. Much of her industry will need re- 
building; her foreign trade has been disrupted and her ship- 
ping partly destroyed. At the same time she is in need of 
large imports of food and raw materials. The problem of 
Britain is serious. It is serious for us as well as for the 
British, because restoration of a strong and prosperous Britain 
is essential to world recovery. 

Before the war, traditionally free-trade Britain had been 
forced to turn to protection and to a system of empire prefer- 
ence. Now billions in blocked sterling are owed to India, 
Egypt and the Dominions. The urge toward empire prefer- 
ence is stronger than ever and an influential section of Brit- 
ish opinion has urged the creation of a tightly knit sterling 
bloc within which trade would be encouraged to the exclusion 
of non-sterling nations. 

Almost everywhere we look—to the British Empire, the 
Low Countries, the Scandinavian nations, France and other 
nations—the dangers of renewed economic warfare in the 
years ahead are great. 

We in the United States will emerge from the war with 
overwhelming power—financial and industrial. We shall 
have a gigantic, burdensome internal debt. But, nevertheless, 
we shall have great power. Inevitably the rest of the world 
wonders how we will use that power. We, beyond all other 
nations, have the capacity to produce quickly the machinery 
and goods which virtually every nation will desperately need. 
There is no question of the huge demand for our exports that 
will exist. The great question is whether we are prepared to 
accept payment for these goods in the only sound way that 
payment can be made—by taking in exchange the goods and 
services of other nations. 

If that question is left in doubt, then, inevitably, we shall 
see our present allies seeking to protect themselves by import 
quotas, currency blocs, blocked currencies, and all the free- 
dom-menacing machinery of economic war. 

I am not one of those who believe that we have in this 
country a “mature economy” in the sense of an economy that 
has lost the capacity to grow and expand under a system of 
private enterprise. But I do think we have become a mature 
country, capable of playing a wise and mature role in the 
community of nations. 

I take it we are agreed that we do not intend to see the 
world fall back into the conflicts and antagonisms of ultra- 
nationalism. Certainly, speaking for the Republican party 
last year, and consistent with its platform, I made it very 
clear that I stood for no such proposition. Equally clearly 
the Democratic party stands for no such proposition. The 
American people have made clear their determination to join 
with other nations in a world organization to maintain peace. 
But real peace cannot be achieved merely in the political 
field. The causes of international strife go deeper than mere 
unprovoked military aggression. All of the work being done 
at San Francisco will mean tragically little if economic con- 
flict is to divide the nations. 

Our primary objective is to secure peace and prosperity for 
the United States. But we know that we cannot live alone 
in the world. Certainly we cannot obtain the healthy vigor- 
ous economy we seek if the rest of the world is sick. We 
seek an economy of abundance with full opportunity for em- 
ployment and a rising standard of living. A broad, flourish- 
ing trade among nations is essential to the establishment of 
peace and prosperity in the world. This in turn is essential 
to our own goal of high level employment and a rising stand- 
ard of living under a system of competitive free enterprise. 


In the achievement of these ends the United States must 
take the lead. Our preponderant economic power makes us 
the nation which can make the most effective contribution to 
economic peace and can best afford to take the lead. 

How shall we do it? Certainly no single step or action 
will do it. Many, if not most, of the controlling factors are 
in the hands of other nations. The United States has never, 
in peace times taken to government-controlled cartels, ex- 
change controls and restrictions, the widespread use of quotas 
or dumping. These are the handicaps to trade which other 
countries must lead in removing. 

But there is much we can do. High tariffs are one barrier 
we ourselves can lead in reducing, as we have done in recent 
years and as we shall continue to do under the renewed re- 
ciprocal trade agreement act when the Congress completes 
action upon it. Beyond that, our country should initiate a 
world conference for general tariff reductions. Such a con- 
ference ought to develop a program for the speedy removal 
of war-time trade controls and other barriers to the exchange 
of goods and services among nations. None of these measures 
can work only one way. This must be a two-way street and 
serve the primary interest of our own people, or it will not 
work and will not continue to be supported at home. There 
are other serious barriers to world-wide economic recovery, 
including problems of exchange and of uneconomic debt, 
some of which still remain as a legacy of the first world war. 

The twenty-five-year-old foreign government debts to the 
United States arising from World War I will never be paid 
because they cannot be paid. We should be honest and intelli- 
gent enough to say so officially and cancel them. Along with 
this should go an immediate repeal of the Johnson act which 
forbids private loans to governments and nations now in de- 
fault on these debts remaining from World War I. 
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Efforts should begin at once toward settlement of the lend- 
lease obligations arising out of this war. Every action to this 
end should, in accordance with Article VII of the mutual aid 
agreements, be directed to the expansion of production, em- 
ployment and the exchange and consumption of goods; to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce and to the elimination of other trade 
barriers. 

It is an essential part of the lend-lease agreement that the 
terms and conditions of final settlement shall not be such as 
to burden commerce, but to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations. In carrying out this program it may well 
be that we shall have to cancel a major part of the financial 
obligations under lend-lez se. We are entitled to ask in re- 
turn that our partners shall fully live up to the other part of 
their obligations by eliminating barriers to commerce and pro- 
moting the betterment of world-wide economic and social re- 
lations, as well as the cause of freedom of the individual, for 
which this war is being fought. 

As a part of this whole program the United States should 
join in the Bretton Woods proposals for the establishment of 
an international monetary fund and international bank for re- 
construction and development. I recognize fully the imper- 
fections of the Bretton Woods plan. The ablest brains of 
our country were excluded in its preparation and, in many 
respects, it was a clumsy job. The greatest danger is that this 
plan may be considered a final solution to the problems of 
money, credit and trade. It should be obvious that it pro- 
vides no final solution but merely a method and an organiza- 
tion through which men can work toward solutions. 

If the United States were to look upon Bretton Woods 
simply as a method of stimulating exports, or if other nations 
were to consider the fund merely an easy method of obtaining 
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American goods, nothing but disillusionment would follow. 
But the prolonged debate and the important amendment pro- 
cured at the insistence of the minority in the House Banking 
and Currency Committee have already lessened this danger. 
The interpretations which the American delegates are to ob- 
tain will greatly clarify the functions of the fund and the 
bank. They will mean that the fund is to be confined to 
strictly monetary stabilization and may not be used for relief, 
reconstruction or other long-term capital requirements, while 
the bank will be equipped to make general stabilization loans. 
These interpretations are essential if the plan is to be a 
success. 

A further important safeguard is provided in the proposal 
to give the fund and the bank a common board of governors. 
The success or failure of this plan will depend upon the man- 
agement of the fund and the bank. The various member na- 
tions will need to appoint as their representatives men of 
ability and sound judgment. We would not be justified in 
abstaining from the proposals for lack of faith in the willing- 
ness of ourselves and other nations to appoint such men, and 
it is essential that we go forward with it. 

Moreover, I see no reason why an effort should not im- 
mediately be made by the United States and Great Britain 
for the long-term stabilization of the all-important dollar- 
sterling rate. We must begin now to pick up at least part of 
the pieces from the wrecked London Economic Conference of 
1933. An overwhelming preponderance of world trade is 
carried out in these two exchanges—the dollar and the pound 
sterling. If once the relative value of the pound sterling and 
of the dollar is settled, the most important step that can pos- 
sibly be taken toward the ultimate establishment of world- 
wide currency stability will have been accomplished. Co- 
operation between the British and ourselves must be a corner- 
stone in any program of world economic revival. 


These are merely some of the measures which should be 
taken to lay the foundation for economic peace. We cannot 
expect that all of the difficult economic problems left in the 
wake of two world wars will be solved in a few months. | 
have said before, that when the war is over we shall have to 
wage peace with all the vigor and energy with which we 
have waged war. We are learning at San Francisco just how 
hard we must wage peace even to launch upon it. Just as 
the United States has taken a leading part in the solution of 
the political problems of lasiing peace, so it must take a lead- 
ing part in the solution of economic problems. 


It does not lie wholly within our power to make certain 
that the world of the future is a world of active trade, ex- 
panding commerce and broadening opportunity. But it does 
lie within our power to block such a development if we fail to 
assert the leadership which our strength and prestige demand. 
In our self-interest we should take the lead in promoting the 
trade which is the lifeblood of our standard of living, our 
enterprise system and our individual freedom. 


I cannot think of any group better equipped to take leader- 
ship in these problems than the men and women who are 
leaders in our war-financing work. As you push forward in 
the drive for individual war-bond subscriptions, you are think- 
ing not only of the weapons that money will buy, you are 
thinking of the billions of savings securely invested for the 
future, of the safeguards against inflation and the foundations 
of economic stability thus erected. You are helping the fight 
for victory over Japan. You are also helping the fight for an 
American future of broader opportunity, greater individual 
freedom, higher standards of living and greater security. We 
want that kind of America and we want that kind of a world. 
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